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Editorial Comment 
FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


Federal Reserve Board of April 4, 

and its effect on the stock market, 
there has been severe criticism of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy from _ various 
sources. This criticism is reflected by a 
resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Reid of Illinois 
proposing an investigation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, along certain lines. 
Whether such an investigation, con- 
ducted by Congress, would be produc- 
tive of beneficial results may be 
doubted, although a careful examina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act itself 


Pree Rese the statement of the 


and of its administration by the Reserve 
Board, properly made, should throw 


additional light upon matters now 
much confused. There is also needed 
a better understanding about the much- 
discussed brokers’ loans and of the use 
of credit for investment and specula- 
tive purposes as distinguished from 
commercial loans. Inquiry into these 
matters calls for dispassionate research, 
which can hardly be expected from 
Congress. , 

The present policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, having for its object a 
restriction of credit for speculative 
purposes, has been sharply arraigned. 
But this usually happens when meas- 
ures to check credit inflation are sud- 
denly imposed. ‘The criticism of the 
Federal Reserve Board's policy misses 
the mark. It should have been aimed 
at the complacency with which the 
board has looked on during the last 
two years, permitting the situation to 
develop to present dangerous propor- 
tions. If this situation contained grave 
elements of danger in February and 
April, 1929, they were not lacking 
long hefore. Therefore, any blame at- 


taching to the Federal Reserve Board 
should not be directed at the belated 
action on the dates named, but should 
concern itself with the tardiness of 
the board in taking action that would 
have prevented the development that 
had its culmination (for the time be- 
ing) in the slump of March 26, when 
more than 8,000,000 shares changed 
hands, when money on call rose to 20 
per cent., and when something ap- 
proaching a panic was prevented by 
the dramatic throwing into the call 
loan market of some $25,000,000 by 
Charles E. Mitchell of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

Why did the Federal Reserve Board 
delay its action until the eleventh hour? 
An alibi is ready at hand, as there 
was in 1920. But perhaps the real 
reason lies, in the present instance at 
least, in the nature of the Federal Re- 
serve Board itself. It is a politically 
constituted body, attempting to regu- 
late the country’s credit policy. That 
banking and politics are strange bed- 
fellows is a fact sufficiently attested by 
the experience of our own and other 
countries. It was a mistake to place 
the control of the country’s credit 
policy in the hands of a board ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. With a political campaign im- 
pending, a board so constituted, with 
the politically powerful Secretary of 
the Treasury at its head, cannot be 
trusted to take the necessary steps to 
check credit inflation at its inception, 
which is always the appropriate time 
to apply the remedy. What we have 
had, in two notable instances, was a 
sudden jamming on of the brakes, to 
the imminent danger of breaking the 
necks of the passengers. 
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This criticism is not directed at the 
personnel of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but at the composition of the board 
and the method of its appointment. 
What might be done to apply the 
needed corrective will be indicated 
later. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
UNDER SCRUTINY 


r | ‘HERE is more dissatisfaction with 
the entire Federal Reserve System, 
among bankers, than appears on 

the surface. In the first place, the 

member banks, having supplied all the 
original funds for the operation of the 

Federal Reserve banks, are discontented 

with the small percentage of the profits 

they have received. These profits have 
been absorbed by the Government, by 
an expensive and top-heavy financial 
hierarchy set up to administer the 
banks, and by the construction of nu- 
merous costly and imposing buildings. 

It is believed that the time is not far 


distant when the reshaping of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System along the lines in- 
dicated below will be found desirable, 
and for the reasons stated: 
Abolition of the Federal 
Board. Washington is not the proper 
place from which to attempt the regu- 


Reserve 


lation of credit. This regulation may 
best be exercised at those points where 
the demand for credit originates. 

If a board of some kind is considered 
necessary, it should be elected by the 
Reserve banks from among their own 
directors, instead of being rather mis- 
cellaneously composed and appointed 
by the President. This would substitute 
banking supervision of credit for politi- 
cal control. 

Reduction of the number of Federal 
Reserve banks. A_ unified policy of 
management would be better assured 
by a reduction of the present twelve 
districts to four, with Reserve banks 
at New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and New Orleans. The twelve dis- 
tricts were created as a political sop 
to their respective communities. Where 
necessary, the existing Reserve banks, 


in the districts abolished, could be con- 
tinued as branches of the Reserve bank 
in the new district. 

Simplification of official staff. At 
present each Federal Reserve bank has 
a governor, deputy governor, and Fed- 
eral Reserve agent. These designations 
tend to give the holders of the respec: 
tive positions an inflated idea of their 
importance. Some of these offices also 
involve useless expense. They should 
be abolished. 

Bank reserves. The present pro- 
visions of law regarding bank reserves 
should be carefully examined. Deposit 
of all legal reserves of member banks 
with the Federal Reserve banks gives 
the latter a larger fund to employ 
than is necessary. This method of de- 
posited reserves also encourages inflation, 
as does the making of Federal Reserve 
notes obligations of the United States. 
The amount of reserves to be held by 
member banks, particularly in the 
larger centers, has been too much re- 
duced. It would probably be beneficial 
also if a considerable portion of legal 
reserves, in certain cities, could be 
carried, as heretofore, with banks in 
Reserve cities. 


PRESENT CRITICISM OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
NOT ALTOGETHER 
WARRANTED 


HILE the Federal Reserve 

Board may be justly censured 

_ for its tardiness in acting and 

its precipitancy when it did act, some 
of the criticisms of the board's course 
are unwarranted. Truly, the specula- 
tive credit situation was reaching a 
point to justify apprehension, of which 
the high rate for call loans was a 
clear indication. Under the law, the 
Federal Reserve Board could not be in- 
different to what was happening. Specu- 
lation could not be allowed to go on 
until it threatened to put money rates 
up to a point where the ordinary busi 
ness demand for credit could be in 
sufficiently supplied and on terms that 
would have crippled industry and 
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trade. Nor could the board be indif- 
ferent to a situation that, unchecked, 
might have endangered the member 
banks and the entire business com- 
munity. No doubt the action was be- 
lated in its application, and shold have 
been more gradual; but that some ac- 
tion was necessary hardly admits of 
question. 

The member banks, in many cases, 
frankly admit their responsibility in 
fostering recent tendencies toward 
credit expansion. A like admission of 
responsibility on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would be refresh- 
ing. It should be noted that the mem- 
ber banks generally are co-operating 
with the board in reducing credits for 
speculative purposes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


of Congress, President Hoover dis- 

played a cautious temper. He 
wants to carry out the pledge of his 
party on farm relief and the tariff, but 
in neither case does be favor extreme 
action, nor does he feel quite sure how 
far legislation can be devised that will 
be entirely salutary. 

While favoring the creation of a 
Farm Board to aid co-operative mar- 
keting, he deprecates the domination 
of farming by a bureaucracy, and 
would not have a tariff so high as to 
close our markets to the producers of 
foreign goods. What he favors is such 
a tariff as will exclude competition 
from those countries where wages are 
low and the standard of living not so 
high as in the United States. This 
loses sight of the generally accepted 
theory that poorly paid labor is in- 
eficient. Why American industry 
should fear the competition of this “in- 
eficient” labor does not appear. Pos- 
sibly its inefficiency has been exag- 
gerated. 

Farm relief is a tree that has peren- 
nially blossomed, but thus far no fruit 
has appeared. If there are farm prob- 
lems that only Washington can solve, 


ie his message to the special session 


913 


perhaps the present session of Congress 
can find the appropriate remedy. Note, 
however, that we are to have another 


Federal board. 


OUR BANKING PROBLEMS NOT 
SETTLED FOR ALL TIME 


of our experiences with monetary 

panics. It particularly grew out of 
the 1907 panic. It is, therefore, the child 
of fear. Likewise, to some extent, of 
prejudice and ignorance. The chief 
aim of the measure was to provide a 
more elastic system of currency and 
credit. This was done by a concen- 
tration of reserves and by changing the 
basis of bank-note circulation. As to 
the former, it was undoubtedly desir- 
able to a considerable extent, although 
such concentration has been greater 
than necessary. The better plan of 
issuing circulating notes may be com- 
mended, except that the notes should 
be obligations of the Reserve banks 
and not of the United States. Gov- 
ernment notes are available as bank re- 
serves for state banks, thus substituting 
Government credit for gold in the re: 
serves of these institutions. 

That the Federal Reserve System has 
been of great benefit to the country in 
many respects is unquestioned. It has 
abolished currency panics—but _ this 
could have been done with much 
simpler mechanism. It has created, or 
at least greatly enlarged, a rediscount 
system—but now there are several 
banks in this country large enough to 
exercise this function. They would 
have to be endowed with the note- 
issuing function and to act as cus- 
todians of bank reserves in order to 
do so, however. 

One need not subscribe to the dictum 
that experience is no guide to the 
present, nor assent to the statement 
that all economic laws have been up- 
set, but we cannot be unmindful of the 
fact that the banking, industrial and 
commercial situation of the United 
States has been vastly altered by the 


Ter Federal Reserve Act was born 
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course of events since the Federal Re- 
serve Act was passed, some sixteen 
years ago. In the light of this change, 
which the somewhat limited banking 
and political wisdom of 1913 could not 
be expected to foresee, a recasting of 
the entire Federal Reserve System may 
be found necessary. In making these 
changes, care should be taken not to 
sacrifice any of the really valuable 
features which the system has de- 
veloped. 

The prevailing mode is to attack the 
Federal Reserve Board for its real or 
fancied shortcomings; but if the pres- 
ent method of selecting the board is 
continued, and if its members are com- 
pelled to act under present limitations, 
it may be doubted if the situation will 
be much improved. Linking up bank- 
ing with politics is wrong in principle, 
and of its unsatisfactory practice we 
are receiving fresh illustration. This 
union should be dissolved. If a regu- 
latory board is necessary—and it is 
not, except perhaps to secure some 


unity of action—it should be made up 
of bankers or business men, selected by 


the Reserve banks. Such a_ board 
should not be domiciled at Washing- 
ton, but might meet alternately at the 
chief banking centers. 


DEBT QUESTION REAPPEARS 
Pores and London have contrib- 


uted to financial and political un- 
rest in respect to international in- 
debtedness. Germany's attitude to- 
ward reparations and the speech of 
Philip Snowden in the House of Com- 
mons indicated that the whole repara- 
tions problem is not yet entirely re- 
lieved of very interesting possibilities, 
political as well as financial. Mr. 
Snowden, a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, plainly stated that should 
the Labor party be returned to powet 
in England, the principle of the Bal- 
four Note would be repudiated and a 
revision of the entire Allied debt pro- 
gram would be sought. 
There is some feeling in England 
that the terms of the debt settlement 


with this country were less favorable 
than might have been obtained had 
Mr. Baldwin insisted on better terms. 
Also there is some opinion to the effect 
that England should not be estopped 
from getting more out of Germany 
than is sufficient to meet the debt to 
the United States. But there does not 
seem to be any general evidence of a 
willingness on the part of England to 
fail to live up to a contract already 
made, though this does not imply that 
there may not be a request for a modi- 
fication of its terms—a request to which 
America would doubtless give proper 
attention. 

Paying for a dead horse has never 
been considered a pleasing financial 
transaction. Paying for war is worse, 
for the deceased quadruped at some 
time was worth something to some- 
body, while war has no such distinc- 
tion. 


AMBASSADOR HERRICK COMES 
HOME 


HERE arrived in New York re- 
cently a French warship, bearing 
the body of Myron T. Herrick, 
long American ambassador to France. 
He was for many years president of 
the Society for Savings, at Cleveland, 
a former president of the American 
Bankers Association, and former gov- 
ernor of Ohio. In his own country 
he was deservedly popular, and prob- 
ably no American since Franklin has 
been so highly regarded by the French 
people. During the early days of the 
war, when Paris was menaced by the 
enemy, and it seemed likely that the 
capital would have to be temporarily 
abandoned, Ambassador Herrick re- 
fused to quit his post. Devotion to 
duty was coupled with unfailing 
courtesy and readiness always to be 
helpful to others—qualities well un- 
derstood by all those who had the good 
fortune to know the late ambassador. 
In studying the career of Ambassador 
Herrick, it may well be borne in mind 
that he was by profession a banker. 
It has sometimes been said that our 
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system of banking has been somewhat 
deficient in developing bankers of the 
highest type, although this criticism 
overlooks some great names in our 
banking history. But Mr. Herrick’s 
career illustrates the fact that the 
banker of the best type is also the best 
type of citizen, worthy to serve his 
country at home or abroad. 

It was given to Ambassador Herrick 
to bring about a better understanding 
between France and America—an ob- 
ject that lay near his heart. Just a 
few days before his fatal illness he 
showed his devotion to France by walk- 
ing with bared head in the funeral 
procession of Marshal Foch. The 
honors paid to Myron T. Herrick at 
home and in France were well be- 
stowed. 


ABSORPTION OF BANKS BY 
GROUPS AND HOLDING 
COMPANIES 


ONSOLIDATION of large 
banks recently in Chicago, Los 


Angeles, New York and other 
cities has attracted more attention than 
another movement going on in various 
parts of the country, and destined to 
have a very important effect upon our 
banking development. Reference is 
made to the absorption by large banks 
of institutions in neighboring territory, 
and the formation of holding com- 
panies designed to acquire ownership 
in banks on a nation-wide scale. These 
developments indicate that we are 
probably entering upon a new era 
where the local bank will no longer be 
locally owned. This time may not be 
near at hand, though some of these 
changes are taking place so rapidly 
that, unless halted, they will soon re- 
sult in very material alterations in 
bank ownership.and ultimately in man- 
agement as well. 

If we are to have complete or partial 
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absentee ownership of banks, there is 
bound to be a discussion as to which 
form of it is best. Branch banking is 
spreading, though it does not appear 
that the branches are succeeding in the 
immediate displacement of the local 
bank. 

Where a great bank in a large city 
establishes branches throughout a state, 
and does this without buying up the 
local bank, this type of banking is 
likely to be conducted mainly by ab- 
sentee owners. The advantages and 
disadvantages of branch banking have 
been exhaustively discussed. But there 
are comparatively new forms of bank 
ownership about which less is known. . 
There is the group system, for ex 
ample. This is where a bank in an im- 
portant city buys an interest in a 
number of banks in its immediate ter- 
ritory. Such a purchase does not carry 
control by the city bank, but it does 
give the latter a practical interest in 
the bank whose shares it has bought. 
The country bank, under this plan, 
gets the benefit of an actual connec: 
tion with a larger and stronger in- 
stitution. There is danger, however, 
that it may come to lean too heavily on 
the latter. 

To the bank buying into a neighbor- 
hood group there comes the advantage 
to be derived from increased business, 
and ability to handle larger transac- 
tions. Besides, the bank that buys in 
this way knows the special problems of 
the territory and is usually acquainted 
with the managers of the banks and 
can keep watch over their doings. 

The holding company with large 
capital can operate on a more exten: 
sive scale. Its success will be deter: 
mined, in the long run, by depending 
for its profits on the sound and capable 
management of the banks whose shares 
are bought, not on fees obtained from 
them for more or less shadowy serv 
ices as “fiscal agent.” 





CAN FLOAT LOSSES BE ELIMINATED? 


By A. B. TayLor 


A practical discussion of ways and means of eliminating a large part of the ever-in- 
creasing float losses with which the banks of the country are faced. The following 
article is based on an address by the author before the Mississippi Valley conference on 


commercial bank management. 


Mr. Taylor is president of the Lorain County Savings 


and Trust Company and president of the Ohio Bankers Association. 


AN float losses be eliminated? 

I am of the opinion that the 

larger portion of these losses 
can be if the proper co-operation can 
be had. 

A few years ago the service charge 
system was in operation in about 1500 
banks. A year later it was in effect 
in about 3000 banks. Now this system 
is in operation in nearly 12,000 banks 
and the most of this has been accom- 
plished through active co-operation 
throughout the smaller communities. 


The fact that this system, through 
the creation of co-operation, has been 
in a comparatively short time installed 
in such a large number of banks goes 
to prove that another system, which 
may be and is nearly as important as 
the service charge, can be put into 


operation also. The question of float 
losses is a very interesting one, and it 
will be found that the more it is 
studied the more interesting it will 
become. 

Through clearing house arrangements 
in certain Reserve cities, the question 
of float is being well handled and the 
matter of losses is being very largely 
eliminated. In Chicago, it is my un- 
derstanding, they have a very good 
clearing house arrangement and I also 
understand that the clearing house rules 
are being well observed. I believe that 
the same is true of New York City 
although their methods there are a 
little different. I understand that 
similar conditions exist in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other Re- 
serve cities. In most cities the float is 
deducted before figuring interest. 


It is also true, though rather surpris- 
ing, that there are banks in some Re- 
serve cities where items are credited 
immediately upon receipt; in these 
cities no uniform method as to float is 
being employed. These institutions 
have good reasons in their opinion for 
doing as they do, but banks in other 
cities naturally disagree with them on 
this point. Some of these same bank- 
ers maintain that their own checks are 
in float long enough to offset their in- 
coming float. Cost experts, however, 
claim this is not the case. 

Let me give you two or three illus- 
trations. I am told of an account in a 
certain bank where the balance sel- 
dom runs under $90,000. Because this 
account was active, the officers made 
an analysis and found that the float 
was so large that the account was really 
overdrawn now and then. Owners of 
the account were called in and the 
situation explained, with the result that 
interest payments were discontinued 
and a charge made for the overdrafts. 
Another account in a different city, 
where the ledger showed a large bal- 
ance, was analyzed and it was found 
that because of float and services ren- 
dered, the bank actually lost on the 
account. After two or three inter- 
views payment of interest was discon- 
tinued on this account and now an 
annual service charge of several thou- 
sand dollars is being made. 

Another experience of which I am 
told happened in a small town. An 
old soldier walked into a bank one 
morning and addressing the cashier 
said: “I see by the morning paper 
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your bank is growing fast and making 
lots of money and I suppose you have 
made a good deal off of me.” The cashier 
inquired if he had a checking account 
or a savings account in the bank and 
was informed he had neither. “Well 
then,” said the cashier, “how do you 
figure that we have made any profit 
off of your business?” The answer was, 
“I have permitted you to cash my 
pension checks for nearly twenty years.” 
He was of the opinion that because 
the bank had cashed his checks and 
had been without the use of its funds 
for a week or ten days each time, that 
he had permitted the bank to make a 
profit when, instead, the bank really 
lost money every time it cashed his 


check. 
WHAT ONE BANKER FOUND OUT 


A western banker had this experience 
in connection with his float. He sup- 
posed that he was carrying a balance 
with his correspondent bank of about 
$15,000 and was quite surprised the 
first of one month to receive notice 
from his bank that during the preced- 
ing month his account, instead of 
having a balance, really was overdrawn 
most of the time. He was astonished 
to be informed of this news, started an 
investigation and found that because 
a customer frequently deposited a large 
check in the morning with him and 
came in in the afternoon and drew 
currency to use in connection with 
stock buying, that his float was so 
great that instead of having a reserve 
he was overdrawn. He immediately 
notified his customers that his bank was 
going to change its methods and that 
in the future it would charge on all 
float. After explaining the matter to 
his customers and putting the system 
into operation, he experienced little 
trouble and much to his own pleasure 
he found that it made a difference in 
his earnings account of about $300 a 
month. If this was the experience of 
a bank of about a million dollars de- 
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posits, what would be the experience 
of many other banks of equal size or 
larger? 


FLOAT PROBLEM IN COUNTRY BANKS 


It seems fair to assume that most 
bankers acknowledge that they suffer a 
loss through the ever increasing float 
that they are handling. Assuming this 
to be so, the question is, what loss do 
country banks suffer where they do 
not pay interest on checking accounts? 
There are several ways by which they 
suffer loss, one of them being that in 
nearly all rural banks immediate credit 
is given when a person deposits a 
check. Then in many cases the cus 
tomer starts checking before the funds 
are realized. In nearly all rural banks 
checks of good size are cashed without 
charge for non-customers on_ banks 
where it takes several days to realize 
on the checks. Most banks accept 


checks or drafts that take from three 
to five days to collect in payment of 
good-sized notes without figuring in- 


terest ahead to cover collection period. 
Also there are other instances that 
might be mentioned. 

How then can these float losses be 
eliminated? Principally through co 
operation. In the cities, towns and 
small communities it can be worked 
out through clearing house arrange’ 
ments. 

I firmly believe that bankers every’ 
where can acgaint themselves and the 
public with these modern methods and 
modern systems which, if adopted, will 
result in greater stability, sounder and 
better banking conditions. Through 
further and continued co-operation, in 
time, even though it may take years, 
float losses can be largely eliminated 
through the presentation of this ques 
tion to the membership of the various 
bankers associations throughout each 
state in the Union. The result will be 
not only the elimination of float losses 
but the creation of more co-operation 
and fellowship, which surely makes 
for better and safer banking. 
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PROPER LIQUIDITY IN NOTE ASSETS 


By L. K. MEEK 


A workable plan for determining and maintaining a liquid note case. 


The following 


article is based on an address by the author before the Mississippi Valley Conference 


on commercial bank management. 


Mr. Meek is president of the Security Bank and 


Trust Company of Ponca City, Okla., and president of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. 


three classes of earning assets and 

the term “liquidity” applies in 
varying degrees to all of these three 
classes of assets. First, there is cash 
and sight exchange, consisting of money 
in the vaults of the bank and reserve 
deposits in other banks. These are 
primary reserves and are 100 per cent. 
liquid. Second are those assets classed 
as secondary reserves, consisting of 
Government, municipal and _ various 
classes of industrial bonds. These are 


[' every commercial bank there are 


not as liquid as primary reserves but 
are more liquid than commercial credits 
because they are more easily and readily 


marketable. Third are those reserves 
which consist of the credit or note 
assets of the bank. These are, and 
have a right to be, less liquid than 
either of the other two classes of re- 
serves. It is the degree of liquidity 
which should apply to the note assets 
of a bank and the maintenance of this 
standard of liquidity with which we 
are dealing at this time. 

I have been engaged in the banking 
business as the manager of a com- 
mercial banking institution located in 
a country town community for more 
than twenty years and have been as- 
sociated with bankers similarly engaged 
during all these years. I am familiar 
with the practices which country com- 
mercial bank managers use in the opera- 
tion of their banks and I think I 
know something of the standards which 
these men try to establish and meet in 
the management of their institutions 
and in determining the note credits 
which they approve. It is my candid 


opinion that very few bank managers, in 
country communities at least, have any 
very accurate idea of the degree of 
liquidity which actually exists in the 
note assets which constitute the credit 
lines of their banks. 


PER CENT. OF LIQUID NOTE ASSETS 


Very few bank managers, I am con- 
vinced, have any accurate information 
as to what per cent. of the note assets 
of their banks is easily and quickly 
convertible into cash. They have a 
general idea, to be sure, but I believe 
it is the duty of every bank manager 
to know, accurately, the condition of 
his note case; to have accurate and de- 
pendable information in his possession 
and in the records of his banking in- 
stitution, by which he can know and 
does know—not occasionally, but every 
day and at all times—the degree of 
liquidity which applies to the note 
assets of his institution. It is my opin- 
ion that he should know and, from the 
standpoint of good banking must 
know, how far he can go in meeting 
the demands of depositors if he were 
required to do so through liquidating 
the credit lines in his note case. 

The note assets in every commercial 
banking institution may accurately be 
divided into six classifications. Com- 
mercial bank note assets naturally di- 
vide themselves into six separate types 
of. credit lines and every note can be 
definitely placed in one of these six 
classifications. In order to determine 
the degree of liquidity which applies 
to the note case of any bank, it is first 
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necessary to establish and define these 
six classifications and then take each 
note—one by one—analyze the facts 
associated with it and by an accurate 
application of proper credit standards 
and credit information, determine the 
class to which it rightly belongs and 
place it in that classification. 


SIX CLAIMS OF NOTE ASSETS 


What are these six classifications? 


We have outlined a definite, detailed 
statement of facts and credit conditions 
which establishes each classification. 
These facts and credit conditions have 
to do with the borrower himself and 
with the character and quality of the 
security he gives to our bank. 

Classification No. 1. This classifica- 
tion includes all notes and credit lines 
which are collaterally secured, where 
the collateral is readily marketable and 
has value unquestionably sufficient to 
pay the indebtedness the borrower owes 
at the maturity of his note, if payment 
should be required. 

Classification No. 2. This classifica- 
tion includes all notes and credit lines 
supported by financial statements which 
show that the borrower is in liquid 
financial condition; that he can pay 
the debt he owes without liquidating 
his business, at the maturity of his 
note or within a reasonable time there- 
after, if demand for payment is made. 
The financial condition of the borrower 
must be highly liquid and his position 
of current liquid resources against cur- 
rent liabilities must not be less than 
two to one. In our bank we permit 
the judgment of the officer or the col- 
lective judgment of all the loaning 
officers to determine this condition, 
without financial statement, on a basis 
of known information, where the total 
of the credit line involved is not in 
excess of $500. 

Classification No. 3. This classifica- 
tion includes notes and credit lines 
which are secured by chattel mortgages 
covering properties for sale, or at least 
easily salable. Only credit lines known 
to be highly liquid and not capital in- 
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vestment in character, are included in 
this classification. 

Classification No. 4. This classifica- 
tion includes notes and credit lines se- 
cured by first mortgages on real estate 
where the value of the security is ample 
for the loan and where the financial 
ability of the borrower to meet the in- 
terest and principal payments required 
by his contract, is unquestioned. 

Classification No. 5. This classifica- 
tion includes capital investment notes 
and credit lines considered good and 
collectible over a period of time but 
known to be slow, more or less frozen, 
and not desirable for a commercial 
bank. 

Classification No. 6. This classifica- 
tion includes notes and credit lines that 
have become undesirable and question- 
able—possibly indicating losses—and 
that need the careful and continuous 
personal attention of some credit or 
bank officer. This classification in- 
cludes those credit lines that should be 
eliminated from the note assets of the 
bank at the earliest possible date. 


COLLATERAL NOTES 


Now, just a word about each of 
these six classifications. You will note, 
under classification No. 1, are included 
those notes which are supported by 
collateral security but we limit the 
character of this collateral security to 
that which is readily marketable and 
having value unquestionably sufficient 
to pay the indebtedness the borrower 
owes. I am sure you will agree that 
any note secured by collateral of this 
class is unquestionably liquid and prob- 
ably constitutes the most liquid part of 
the note assets of any commercial bank. 
I am also sure that no banking insti- 
tution ever found itself in trouble as a 
result of having notes in its assets that 
were secured by the class of security 
which is required by this classification. 

Under classification No. 2, which in- 
cludes open credit lines based upon 
financial statements reflecting the finan- 
cial condition of the borrower, you 
will note that the requirement of this 
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classification is that the borrower shall 
be in a liquid financial condition; that 
he can pay the note he owes at ma- 
turity or within reasonable time there- 
after without liquidating his business; 
that his financial condition, as concerns 
current liquid resources as against cur- 
rent liabilities, must not be less than 
two to one. 

The test of this classification is 
primarily that of the borrower’s ability 
to pay his debt and still remain in 
business. ‘The note may be good and 
surely collectible, but not properly 
classable as No. 2, because it would 
require liquidation of resources to an 
extent that would put the borrower 
out of business, if he were required to 
pay his debt. So, from the standpoint 
of liquidity the borrower must be able 
to pay and still maintain the entity and 
solvency of his business if his note is 
to be properly placed in classification 
No. 2. 


NOTES SECURED BY MORTGAGES 


In classification No. 3 you will note 
that only credit lines secured by chattel 


mortgages on properties for sale or 
easily salable are to be included. Un- 
questionably there are notes in banks 
secured by chattel mortgages that are 
safe and sound but because the prop- 
erty mortgaged is not easily salable— 
many times not even for sale—such 
notes cannot be placed in classification 
No. 3. Some of the notes which be- 
long in this classification are those se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on stock 
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cattle on the farm; on grain in the 
storage elevator or cotton in the ware- 
house, and on new automobiles in the 
warehouse supported by a_ successful 
dealer. I would not, however, place 
in this classification farmer notes se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on horses 
and mules which the farmer must use 
in handling his crops and operating 
his farm; or upon the automobile or 
truck which an individual or firm uses 
in its business; or upon household 
goods or furniture and fixtures of vari- 
ous classes. In all of these latter cases 
values may be sufficient and the loan 
safe but the degree of liquidity is lack- 
ing because the condition of cashability 
is lacking. 

In classification No. 4 you will note 
that two requirements are set up: 
namely, that the value of the property 
mortgaged must be ample security for 
the amount of the loan, and that the 
financial ability of the borrower to 
meet the interest arid principal pay- 
ments required by his contract is un- 
questioned. In the strict sense of the 
word these real estate first mortgage 
loans might not be considered liquid 
because maturity periods on real estate 
mortgages, as a rule, are not short. 
However, a real estate first mortgage 
loan meeting the qualifications de- 
manded by this classification is readily 
cashable through process of sale and 
transfer and, therefore, because note 
assets of this kind may be readily con- 
verted into cash they should be classed 
as liquid assets. 

(To be continued in July) 





LOBBY DISPLAYS AS AN AID TO NEW 
BUSINESS 


By M. E. CHASE 


The successful experience of banks in various sections of the country with the use of 


lobby displays. 


The author has had a wide and varied practical experience of many 


years in the origination of window and lobby displays, and is the author of 101 Win- 
dow Displays. 


N the discussion of lobby displays 
I which follows in this article, refer- 

ence is not made to the over-much 
used caption cards that so often litter 
a bank’s desks, cages and walls, and 
mar fine architectural effects, but rather 
to well constructed and orderly dis- 
plays—with ideas conveyed by means 
of objects that have form, color and 
concise and pertinent copy with a 
minimum of caption—very like effec- 
tive bank window displays. 

Good work is already being done in 
this direction. On the other hand, in 
gathering data for this article for THE 
BANKERS MaGazINE the writer talked 
with many bankers who had _ never 
given a thought to lobby displays. Their 
initial response to the idea was that it 
was hiding a light under a bushel to 
put a display inside the bank. Win- 
dow displays they could understand 
were a means of attracting new cus 
tomers. But how could an_ interior 
display be expected to win new busi- 
ness for the bank? Such was their argu- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact, several banks 
mentioned later on in this article have 
drawn the attention of many hundreds 
of non-customers to their various serv- 
ices by means of lobby displays. These 
same banks are using lobby displays 
generally and consistently as an aid to 
new business. For, so long as a cus- 
tomer is not using every department of 
his bank, he may be assumed to be a 
prospect for one or more other depart- 
ments, and a customer of one depart- 
ment is much more easily won as a 
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customer of another department than 
someone who is a stranger to the bank. 
There is less resistance to overcome be- 
cause the customer is already using 
some service of the bank. It is only 
necessary to convince him of the use- 
fulness to him of other departments. 


NATIONAL CITY DISPLAYS 


Very appropriately, the country’s 
largest bank, the National City of 
New York, is one of the leaders in 
displays—both window and lobby. For 
the last ten years displays have been a 
vital and fixed unit in its publicity. 
This bank works upon the theory that 
while a customer is waiting to do busi- 
ness in one department there should 
be something to direct his attention to 
the benefit to him of other depart- 
ments. Therefore, a conscious practice 
is made of placing in one department 
a display featuring another department 
that ties up with the one a customer is 
using. In the bond department is a 
savings account display. To illustrate: 
Some time ago in the woman's invest: 
ment department of an uptown New 
York branch, this bank had an excel- 
lent savings appeal. It was a beaver: 
board cut-out of a well dressed and in- 
telligent looking young business woman. 
In one hand she held a real savings 
bankbook (in New York state the term 
interest account is used). In her other 
hand she held some real coupons. The 
caption card read, “You ought to have 
one for this purpose.” Simple, but how 
effective! 
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The National City also places safe 
deposit, living trust, and will displays 
in the investment departments of their 
different branches and investment dis- 


plays with circulars of their offerings 

in the safe deposit departments. 
When a display has been shown at 

one branch for two weeks, it is moved 


on to another branch, after being 
“touched up” so that it remains fresh 
looking. This necessitates the display’s 
being well built in the beginning. The 
cost of each varies greatly—from $75 
to $2000—a wide latitude. The bank 
spends what is necessary and proper 
on each display. However, this bank 
knows lobby display values and no one 
puts anything over on it as is the case 
in some banks, where some officer who 
has scant knowledge of the values in 
commercial art, does the buying. | This 
applies not alone to many country 
banks, but also to some banks in large 
cities. For example, the writer knows 
of two very similar displays used by 
two different banks in one of our 
largest cities. One bank paid for its 
display little more than half what the 
other did. It pays to have in the bank 
_ one who knows lobby display 
values. 


For the “Pay your Bills with a Re- 


ceipt” display reproduced at the top 
of this page, the National City 
Bank paid $75. It is a beaver-board 
cut-out in relief, highly colored and 
illuminated. One look conveys the 
whole idea. On the other hand, the 
‘National City Banks serve the world” 
display, shown on the following 
page, cost $2000. The base of this 
display is four feet square and it stands 
six feet high. The circle frame about 
the globe and the rest beneath are hand 
carved in wood. A motor concealed 
in the base slowly turns the globe, on 
which are marked the 186 National City 
branches in 28 countries, as well as its 
correspondent banks in every corner of 
the world. This handsome interior dis- 
play was on exhibit in the hotel head- 
quarters of the American Bankers As- 
sociation convention in Philadelphia in 
1928 and is now being used in the 
bank’s different branches. 

There is no set type of lobby dis- 
play. The two described above are 
entirely different in their construction. 
Others are painted on glass and illumi- 
nated from behind. Still others con- 
sist of detached properties arranged to- 
gether. But whatever physical form 
they take there is no bank in the coun- 
try that gives more heed to having a 
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real idea—one that is worth spending 
money on—than the National City, 
which will pay as much for an idea 
as for workmanship. And while this 
bank is dignified and conservative, it 
is also human, and not afraid to show 
it in displays. 


GUARANTY TRUST DISPLAYS 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has for more than three 
years been using some outstanding 
lobby displays. These displays are 


first shown in the main office at 140 
Broadway. Then they are passed on 
to the uptown New York offices, each 
of the offices showing a display for a 
period of two months. 

It is the general consensus of opin- 
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ion among most banking institutions 
experienced in lobby display work that 
a display should be changed in from 
two weeks’ to a month’s time. But the 
Guaranty Trust has found that two 
months is the correct period to permit 
the majority of customers to see it. 

The base for the Guaranty’s dis- 
plays is a handsome refectory table 
with triangular extensions at each end, 
as seen by the accompanying “Trip 
Abroad” illustration. This permits a 
framing in of the display without shut- 
ting off the view from the sides. The 
display just referred to exhibits, under 
glass, actual letters of credit, travelers’ 
checks and foreign currency and coins. 
To the right is a pile of foreign travel 
booklets with a small card inviting 
people to “Take One.” An average of 
400 booklets is thus distributed each 
month from each of the bank’s branches. 
The greater number of this company’s 
displays push some trust service, but 
there is a sprinkling too of safe de- 
posit, travel and commercial banking. 

With the Guaranty, as with the Na- 
tional City, lobby displays are not an 
off-and-on affair. The company has 
proved to its satisfaction that they are 
worth while from a business getting 
standpoint and makes continuous use 
of them in all three offices. The dis- 
plays are well built. They have to be 
in order to be in harmony with the 
banking rooms. The writer was given 
no figures as to costs of the Guaranty 
displays, but from experience would 
judge them to run between $500 and 
$600. 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 


The Guaranty Mortgage Company 
of Newark, N. J., has utilized the space 
in front of the railing of its mezzanine 
across the whole rear of its large office 


for flat cut-out displays. Typical is 
one with an illuminated caption, “Will 
you be able to retire at 60?” At the 
right two young men start off on dif- 
ferent paths. The systematic bond 
buyer ends up at 60 on a pleasant hill 
top home, golf bag across his shoulder 
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and a grandchild playing on the lawn. 
The other man, a long chance specu- 
lator, at 60 is shown at the end of a 
varied path, trudging along, shoes out 
and his entire worldly possessions tied 
in a red bandana and swinging from a 
stick over his shoulder. 

These displays cover approximately 
eight by thirty feet, and are built in 
two to four layers of relief, in high, 
flat colors and well lighted, so that at 
night passersby may see them easily 
through the door and windows. 

Such a display as just described runs 
between six and eight hundred dollars 
in the vicinity of New York. 


IN CLEVELAND 


The main office of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland has the largest 
single banking room in the world. And 
the lobby is something more than huge 
cold and empty marble grandeur. Three 
choice locations have been set aside for 
the display of commodities of the bank’s 
customers. One space to the front is 
reserved for displays having to do with 
transportation. The other two in the 
center of the big lobby are used for 
the exhibit of the products of indus- 
tries of every description. In the pub- 
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licity department a schedule of these 
spaces is kept. Any customer of proper 
standing may make application for one 
of these spaces. And space for two 
weeks is granted in the order applica- 
tions are received. This feature is so 
popular that at the present time all 
three spaces are reserved for the whole 
of the next year. 

The main office of the Cleveland 
Trust Company lacks space for lobby 
displays but they are used in all branch 
banks possible. This bank goes in 
strongly for window displays, and those 
that prove most popular are set up in 
the branth lobbies after being fresh- 
ened up and sometimes given new 
caption cards. This bank uses two 
types of displays—one pushing the fa- 
cilities of the bank, the other featuring 
products made in Cleveland. One of 
this bank’s displays is shown on the 
following page. 


IN HAZLETON, PA. 


The Markle Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of Hazleton, Pa., first used framed 
black and white posters in its lobby. 
Then, to check up their effectiveness, 
one afternoon the floor officer asked 
twenty people who were in the bank 
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at one time, “Have you noticed our 
lobby card? Only one of them knew 
it was there. Instead of discontinuing 
lobby advertising some real displays 
were designed with color and lighting 
effects and miscellaneous properties. 
And results have been very gratifying. 


IN WAYNESBORO, PA. 


The First National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., is another institution that 
lends its lobby for the furtherance of 
civic interest in local industries, and 
the result has been a satisfactory in- 
crease in business. The first display 
was in the fall of 1925. This was so 
successful that the bank repeated it in 
the spring of 1926. After that the 
manufacturers took for granted that it 
was to be a semi-annual affair and 
months ahead began bidding for space 
in the next exhibit. And so the good 
work has gone on—not alone with the 
manufacturers, but also with two 
schools. One, an orphanage, contrib- 
uted an interesting exhibit of manual 
training products chests, boxes 
and bird houses, some of the latter 
very elaborate, with thirty to forty 
rooms. The workmanship was amazing 
and, to the surprise of the institution, 
many were sold. At another time, a 
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school for backward «children exhibited 
baskets and woven wares.. Again, 
much was sold and many orders given 
for the recaning of chairs. 

Then followed a rose show and a 
tulip show. And people stopped at 
the officers’ desks to inquire, “What 
next?” 

IN EVANSTON, ILL. 

The State Bank & Trust Company 
of Evanston, Ill., has installed a show 
case in a prominent position in the 
lobby of its handsome new banking 
home. Here are shown tangible rep- 
resentations of its trust, bond, savings, 
checking and safe deposit facilities. 


IN TAMPA, FLA. 


The Citizens Bank & Trust Company 
of Tampa, Fla. is using some in- 
genuous lobby displays which one of 
the men in the bank’s printing plant 
builds for recreation. One of them, 
“Having a home of your own,” has a 
well proportioned beaver-board house 
with a roof of corrugated paste-board 
painted orange and looking very real. 
For lawn a turkish towel was dyed 
grass green. Looking wistfully upon 
this home is a family of three cut-out 
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figures sitting on an enlarged replica 
of the bank’s savings bankbook, out in 
front of a miniature apartment house. 
Behind the scenes is a revolving lamp 
shade on which is lettered, “Start your 
home with a Savings Account,” which 
shows illuminated through a slit in the 
background. This display is eighteen 
by twenty-four inches in size. 
IN DAVENPORT, IOWA 

The American Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank of Davenport, Iowa, uti- 
lizes the wall of its mezzanine for in- 
terior displays: a space of twenty by 
twelve feet. The display is changed 
four times a year, and done by a real 
artist. He first submits for approval 
a miniature model, constructed, col- 
ored and even lighted exactly as the 
big one will be. Typical is one called 
“Thrift Leads to Success.” Two alle- 
gorical figures—the bank reaching a 
helping hand to the toiler. Cut into 
the background are electric letters 
“SUCCESS” that flash off and on. 
This display is done in five sets of 
profile cut wall board, with a depth 
of about a foot. It is decorative and 
at the same time very effective. 


IN DENVER, COLO. 


While the United States National 
Bank of Denver, Colo., has had to use 
very simple lobby displays on account 


Your Trip 
Abroad 


of lack of space, they are gotten up 
with a real idea and are getting at- 
tention. Customers naturally gravitate 
to the display while waiting to see the 
officers and respond to the invitation to 
take a booklet or bank statement. By 
count, far more booklets get into cir- 
culation by means of lobby displays 
than window displays where people 
must come inside and ask for them. 
During the period when the bank was 
broadcasting one interior display, re- 
produced on an accompanying page, 
was an actual microphone and a large 
framed photograph of the bank’s or- 
chestra. This served as a nice tie-up 
with the broadcasting, as it gave the 
hour the bank was “on the air.” 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
uses frequent interior displays to push 
the savings department but, because its 
lobby space is limited, it builds the dis- 
plays high, employing motion and 
lighting effects to catch attention. 


IN CHATTANOOGA 


The Chattanooga Savings Bank of 


Chattanooga, Tenn., utilizes space over 


its vault for displays. It very wisely 
uses the homely familiar subjects that 
strike a responsive chord with thrifty 
people. For example, a miniature fig- 
ure of a girl, a celluloid dog, some 
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a premium, it is still possible to use dis- 
plays by placing them in a conspicuous 
position six to twelve feet above the 
floor level—First National Bank in St. 
Louis and Chattanooga Savings Bank. 
soil, some real plants, a sign board and 
a dollar tree in full bloom are typical 
of what goes into these displays. 


SUMMARY 


And now to summarize: The actual 
experience of a wide range of banks 
has. proved that lobby displays are 
profitable as a means of selling cus- 
tomers services they are not at present 
using, i. e., National City Bank of 
New York, Guaranty trust Company 
of New York, Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company of Tampa, etc. They are 
also a means of creating good-will and 
showing an interest in the business of 
the community, i. e., the Cleveland 
banks, with their industrial exhibits. 
They are an excellent means of dis- 
tributing booklets—Guaranty Trust of 
New York and United States National 
of Denver. Where lobby space is at 
Such displays however, require dif- 
ferent construction than those to be 
viewed at close range. Figures and 
lettering should be large and few in 
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number, colors brighter and used in 
larger splashes. More brilliant light- 
ing effects are necessary. And, in these 
high up displays, mechanical devices 
are out of reach of the curious who 
want to see “what makes them go.” 

Then the more dignified a bank’s 
lobby, the better must be the quality of 
the display, else it shows up as cheap 
and had better not have been used. 
But no matter how costly a display, if 
it doesn’t convey some pertinent idea, 
it is money dissipated. And if, on the 
other hand, there is a real idea, but 
the display is tucked away in an ob- 
scure corner, or if it lacks color or 
something to attract attention, again it 
is money dissipated. 

While off-and-on use of lobby dis- 
plays may have some little value, it is 
their consistent use that brings results. 
And they should be kept fresh looking 
and changed every two to four weeks. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
departmental displays. 

There are exceptions to this [atter. 
There is a distinct type of display 
which makes such a big splash that its 
effect is instant and lasting. These will 
be discussed in another article in THF 
BANKERS MAGAZINE to follow in an 
early issue. 
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OUGHT BORROWERS TO PAY OFF AT 
LEAST ONCE A YEAR? 


By O. N. Sams 


A comprehensive discussion of the question of borrowing, based on the long observation 


and practical experience of the author with borrowing problems. 


The following article 


is based on an address before the Mississippi Valley Conference on commercial bank 


management. 


plan their financial requirements so 

that, while borrowing considerable 
funds at the peak of the manufactur- 
ing season, they will once a year, for 
the period of thirty or sixty days, go 
out of debt—that is, have cash in the 
bank comfortably in excess of the out- 
standing bank loans? This question was 
put to twenty representative bankers. 

The opinion of the bankers was em- 
phatic, that the liquidation of current 
obligations was a practical and desir- 
able goal and one to which they held 
their customers in seasonal lines, where 
the production proceeds to a peak, fol- 
lowed by settlement when the inven» 
tory and accounts receivable are lowest. 
One banker wrote that he had en 
deavored to require liquidation from 
his bank’s customers as often and at 
such seasons as the character of their 
business would best correspond with 
the annual clean-up, as marking the 
end of the longest extension of credit. 
There are some industries, it is claimed, 
where such a course, even under nor- 
mal conditions, would be physically im- 
possible. Packers cannot have a com- 
plete liquidation nor can the distribu- 
tors of any food product or of other 
commodities where the consumption is 
continuous, but in certain lines, such 
as wearing apparel and automobiles, 
business could be struck at one period 
in the year. 

Thus, it 


[ it feasible for manufacturers to 


will be seen that periodic 
liquidation, in practice, cannot be car- 
ried out in all cases, however desirable 
on the part of the banker. 


Mr. Sams is president of the Merchants National Bank of Hillsboro, Ohio. 


In this article the writer has omitted 
the discussion of the questionable prac- 
tice of borrowing from one bank to 
clean up with another once a year. 

Most of the writer’s knowledge on 
the subject of borrowing comes from 
experience and observation in operating 
a country bank in southern Ohio. In 
order that the reader may have the 
picture as it really is in the country in 
this day, the writer’s field is a terri- 
tory that has diversified industries con- 
sisting of corn raising, wheat, barley, 
oats and, in fact, all of the crops 
usually found in this section. Cattle 
feeding, dairying, sheep and hog rais- 
ing are the principal live-stock indus 
tries. 

There are three banks aggregating 
about two and one-half million dollars 
resources in a county seat town of 
5000 population surrounded by a pros- 
perous agricultural territory. The 
writer's own bank has invested capital 
of about $250,000, fixed assets in bank 
building of $20,000, secondary reserve 
consisting of United States bonds of 
$300,000, demand collateral call loans 
taken through Cincinnati banks and 
brokers of an average of about $350,- 
000, real estate first mortgage loans of 
about $165,000. The remainder of the 
loans and discounts are of that type 
known as local farm loans, which is 
the class that the writer will now con- 
sider. 

LOCAL FARM LOANS 


In fact, the most important country 
bank loans are necessarily local loans— 
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loans made to borrowers who live and 
carry on their business within the 
bank’s immediate trade territory sup- 
porting the meritorious and necessary 
enterprises of the community. It is 
also in this classification that the 
greatest hazard in country bank loans 
exists and that hazard grows out of 
lack of care in their granting and 
failure to keep them liquid. 

The bank runs the risk of large 
carry-overs in its loans for various rea- 
sons: Crops may fail or be unduly 
short; a number of events may happen 
over which little or no control can be 
exercised; it may be a rainy season or 
it may be a dry season. 

The live-stock man has to contend 
with various live-stock diseases as well 
as the vagaries of the weather. Both 
the farmer and the livestock dealer 
are confronted with uncertain prices 
for their products. They have prac- 
tically nothing to say about what their 
products shall bring in the market. 
Unlike those of the city bank, the 
country bank loans have a fairly long 
average maturity and if the borrower 
is unable to pay during the normal 
liquidating season, his loan becomes 
more or less fixed for an additional 
twelve months with an_ increasing 
hazard attached. 

One naturally arrives at the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that the bank to operate 
conservatively and safely should limit 
the volume of its investment and 
diversify in local loans. 

When crops are bad, as they have 
been in southern Ohio for two or three 
years, or farming conditions generally 
bad and the live-stock industry de- 
pressed, the country banker simply has 
to “go-along” until times change for 
the better. 


LOANING POLICIES 


The first duty of a bank is to serve 
its community, from which it no doubt 
acquired its capital and deposits. The 
nature of a bank’s deposits should, to 


a great extent, 
policies. 


govern its loaning 
Any industry which is sound 
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from a credit standpoint and which 
serves the community and provides em- 
ployment for its people, should have 
access to a bank for loans to meet its 
seasonal requirements; and in argicul- 
tural communities, farmers — and this 
includes live-stock operators — backed 
by sound credit, should have access for 
their seasonal requirements. 

In each of the foregoing cases, the 
writer has in mind loans for current 
operations rather than loans of a capi- 
tal nature. It is, of course, the demand 
deposits the commercial banker should 
have in mind when he is making loans 
for so called current transactions. Capi- 
tal loans should not be made from de- 
mand deposits and the writer does not 
believe that a capital loan which is 
going to require years to liquidate 
should be made by the ordinary bank. 

Omitting capital loans and limiting 
the discussion to loans for current 
operations, the writer believes it pos 
sible to effect a periodical liquidation 
not only to keep the bank in liquid 
condition but as a highly desirable 
means of testing the ability to pay. 

Many borrowers, even in country 
banks, are seasonal borrowers and box: 
rowing peaks for different types of 
business are fairly well distributed 
through the different months of the 
year. It is possible for a bank so to 
arrange its loan resources as to accom: 
modate all its borrowing customers, 
providing, of course, it does not over: 
commit itself in extending maximum 
lines of credit, and avoids capital loans. 

How can it be done? Since the 
passing of the Federal Land Bank Act 
the writer’s institution has encouraged 
some of its borrowers -to switch their 
applications to the Federal or Joint 
Stock Land banks where they more 
properly belong, thereby releasing ad- 
ditional funds and making them avail- 
able for commercial purposes. 

When the normal liquidating season 
in any bank’s territory arrives, the 
bank should insist that every — loan 
which it has made for financing its 
farmer or live-stock customers up to 
that season be liquidated. There is 








only one proof that a loan is collectible 
and that is to collect it. Collecting the 
loan is proof that the borrower has his 
affairs well in hand and is solvent. 





FROZEN LOANS 


Those who are not on the “firing 
line’ wonder sometimes how capital 
loans, or call them frozen loans, if you 
will, creep into the note wrapper. 
Sometimes it is the unwise granting of 
credit. It may be incompetent man- 
agement. Successive crop failures, de- 
pression in cattle prices may deprive 
a large part of a bank’s loans of their 
liquidity and may render them ex- 
tremely doubtful of collection or event- 
ually outright losses. 

It frequently happens that a line of 
credit may, in the first instance, be 
granted for current seasonal operations, 
but through crop failures of cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, or low prices, hog 
cholera, cattle plague and other un- 


BOGUS travelers’ check purport- 
A: to be issued by the Union 
Indemnity Company of Mary- 

land has been returned by the Equitable 


Trust Company of New York as a 
gross forgery. 


The check was printed on protecto- 
graph paper and in form seems cor- 
rect in every detail except for the fact 
that there is no Union Indemnity Com- 
pany of Maryland. The crooks played 
cleverly upon the familiar name of 
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SOUGHT BY UNION INDEMNITY 
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fortunate circumstances, the notes may 
not be paid in whole or even in part 
during the normal liquidating season. 
Then the line becomes a capital loan q 
although not originally advanced for a 
capital purpose. : 

But there is one way that the coun- 
try bank can protect itself from the 
dangers of one type of capital loan—a : 
loan made for a capital purpose in the 
first instance—by simply making as few 
of them as possible. 

In solving the problems of the coun- 
try banker as to requiring borrowers 
to pay off once a year, let the rules 
based on experience and judgment 
play the leading parts with a sym- 4 
pathetic helpful co-operation between 
the lender and borrower. 

Surprising results will be accom- ' 
plished in the line of periodical pay- | 
ment of otherwise tardy loans by the : 
exercise of good common sense in bank 
management. 


ee ee 
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the large casualty and surety company, 
Union Indemnity Company, the execu- 
tive offices of which are in New Or- 
leans and New York. 

Officials of the Union Indemnity 


porn 












Company of New Orleans, a division 
of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., q 
offered their services in bringing the 
forgers to justice and are co-operating 
with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in detecting the criminals. 








THE SECONDARY LINE OF DEFENSE 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


A discussion of the composition of a bank’s secondary reserves. 


This is the fifth of a 


series of articles which the author is writing tor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE on the gen- 


eral subject ““Managing the Bank’s Investments.” 
He is a well known writer and lecturer on financial 


ing investment banking house. 


Mr. Munn is associated with a lead- 


subjects and author of The Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance. 


HE real power of the banking 
system to meet quantitative and 
qualitative changes in the demand 

for credit lies in the arrangement of its 
“secondary reserve,” and not in its cash 
and legal reserves. The term “secon- 


dary reserve” is used among bankers in 
a loose rather than technical sense. It 
has no official status, and finds no place 
in the various bank acts. 

Every banker likes to feel that at 
least a part of his bank’s resources are 
the equivalent of cash; that should cer- 


tain contingencies arise he would be 
able to shift his assets from one form 
to another without any impairment of 
value or soundness. Such resources 
comprise the “secondary reserve.” It 
denotes such earning assets as are 
readily convertible into cash without 
significant loss in principal value. Ex- 
cept in times of panic, however, when 
depositors may call for cash (broadly 
improbable under the Federal Reserve 
System but possible for individual 
banking units), there is no need to 
liquidate earning assets to discharge de- 
mand obligations. Under normal con- 
ditions, therefore, it is more accurate 
to describe the “secondary reserve” as 
that part of total earning assets which 
may without appreciable sacrifice be ex- 
changed into other forms of earning 
assets to obtain the best adaptation of 
bank funds to current conditions. 
The term “secondary reserve” is a 
useful concept, and is pertinent in con- 
sidering (1) the degree of liquidity of 
a bank's assets, and (2) convertibility 
from one form to another as a means 
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of increasing the rate of return on ag- 
gregate funds, of strengthening the 
character of the assets, or in improving 
the adjustment of available funds to 
the varying needs of customers. It is 
of utmost importance for a_ banker 
to know, for example, when customer- 
borrowers are pressing for legitimate 
additional credits, what assets can be 
shifted out of to provide for the in- 
crease in commercial accommodation 
Or, vice versa, when demand for com- 
mercial credits diminishes what use 
shall be made of the newly released 
funds. 


BANK ASSETS CLASSIFIED 


A clearer idea of the nature and 
function of the “secondary reserve” 
may be had, perhaps, from such a 
classification of bank assets as follows: 


A. Non-Earninc Assets (Non-shiftable) 


1. Bank premises 

2. Cash reserve 

3. Legal reserve* 

4. Items in process of collection 


B. EARNING ASSETS 


1. Non-shiftable 
a. Federal Reserve bank stock 
b. Balances due from banks 
c. Time collateral loans 
d. Real estate mortgage loans 
e. Ineligible time commercial loans 


*Such part of the legal reserve of non- 
Federal Reserve member banks as may be 
redeposited with approved depositories bears 
an income return. 
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2. Shiftable 


(THE SECONDARY RESERVE) 

a. Such customer commercial loans 
as are eligible for rediscount 

b. Fifteen-day advances from Fed- 
eral Reserve on own note 

. Non-customer commercial paper 

. Bankers’ acceptances 

. Call loans 

ft. Bonds 
(1) U. S. Government 
(2) All other 


From the above outline it will be 
observed that the “secondary reserve” 
consists of those earning assets which 
are shiftable—those that may be sold, 
liquidated (or rediscounted) to raise 
funds for other purposes. It should be 
a matter of interest for each bank to 
determine what proportion of its assets 
are represented by items properly in- 
clusive as shiftable, or as constituting 
“secondary reserve.” 

Unfortunately, published data are in- 
adequate to determine the proportion 
of “secondary reserve” to total assets 
for the banking system as an entirety, 
although the statistical department of 
the Federal Reserve Board has made 
studies bearing upon the proportion of 
commercial loans eligible for rediscount. 
We do know, however, that nearly 25 
per cent. of the assets of national banks 
are in bonds (10 per cent. in Govern- 
ments and slightly less than 15 per 
cent. in all other), that call loans make 
up roundly $5,000,000,000 of an ap- 
proximate $60,000,000,000 in total bank 
resources, and that perhaps 25 per cent. 
of commercial loans are eligible for re- 
discount. As a very rough estimate, 
it is probable that somewhere between 
35 and 40 per cent. of aggregate bank 
resources are in such form that they 
may be shifted. 

In order of rank, it is obvious that 


bonds, eligible commercial paper, and 
call loans make up the most important 
section of the “secondary reserve,” al- 
though the order must vary from in- 
stitution to institution. Some banks, 
for instance, particularly in New York 
City, will disclose larger call loans than 
eligible commercial loans. It is worthy 
of notice that bonds and call loans com- 
bined are but slightly smaller, for na- 
tional banks, than the funds invested 
in commercial loans, normally regarded 
as the chief purpose for which these 
banks are organized. 

In view of the importance of bonds 
and call loans in the “secondary re- 
serve” it will prove interesting to cite 
the advantages of these items over cus- 
tomers’ commercial loans. The advan- 
tages of bonds over customers’ com- 
mercial loans are: (1) The bank can 
select its own creditor, whereas a 
moral responsibility is assumed for 
maintaining the credit line of a cus- 
tomer; (2) it can adjust the income 
return more precisely to the risk, while 
loans to customers bear the same rate 
or at best no more than one differential 
is recognized; (3) immediate conversion 
is possible for bonds, but commercial 
loans must await maturity unless in the 
eligible classification; and (4) bonds 
have potentiality of appreciation when 
expertly selected, whereas commercial 
loans can never exceed their face value. 

Call loans also possess certain advan- 
tages over commercial loans, namely: 
(1) No losses have ever been suffered 
on call loans; (2) they are subject to 
liquidation within twenty-four hours; 
(3) daily adjustable to magnitude of 
surplus funds; and (4) quickly con- 
vertible without loss into the highest 
interest-paying medium. 





A NEW PLAN FOR HOME PURCHASE 


By W. S. Van DyKE 


A new plan, now in successful operation, for the purchasing of homes on the deferred 


payment plan. 


The following article is based on an address by the author before the 


Eastern Regional Savings Conference in New York. Mr. Van Dyke is vice-president 
of the Peoples Savings and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE writer’s institution, while al- 
ways in the market for suitable 
mortgages, has for a long time 
felt that there should be a compre- 
hensive, definite and easily maintained 
mortgage plan which would spur the 
ambitions of families in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to own their own homes. 

The pronounced tendency of mer- 
chandising nearly everything that the 
average citizen uses, on the deferred 
payment plan, focused this thought of 
the Peoples Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh into definite action, 
by way of its recently introduced Fif- 
teen-Year Monthly Payment Mortgage 
Plan. 

A brief resume of the plan is nec- 
essary to understand its functions. The 
outline is as follows: 

For each $1000 of mortgage money 
borrowed, the plan requires the pay- 
ment of $8.44 monthly, which includes 
both interest charges and monthly re- 
ductions on the principal of the mort- 
gage. This automatically pays both 
the mortgage and 6 per cent. interest 
charges at the end of fifteen years. 
Each month the amount of the interest 
automatically decreases, as the pay- 
ments on the principal increase. 

The rate of payment is constant, 
which enables budgeting. The stipu- 
lated monthly amount is not excessive, 
and within reach of the average family 
income. 

The plan emphasizes the long term 
idea, while giving assurance that 
nothing can interfere with ultimate 
ownership so long as the modest pay- 
ments are made with regularity. 
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The family of limited income, con- 
templating a home, usually is restrained 
from taking the initial step by a proper 
regard for the unknown contingencies 
of tomorrow. It is not the lack of 
desire for home ownership which pre- 
vents many families from action, but 
rather a lack of confidence as to their 
sustained ability to consummate the 
program. 

The Pittsburgh bank felt that a 
clearly defined contract over a long 
term of years, with a minimum of 
strain upon the monthly income, com- 
bined with the knowledge that the pur- 
chaser is dealing with a financial in- 
stitution of the highest responsibility, 
would create a spirit of confidence suf- 
ficient for the initial step to be taken. 


STIPULATIONS OF CONTRACT 


The following rules are in force 
covering the operation of the contract: 
1. Title and mortgage to be approved 


by the bank’s attorneys. 2. Mortgage 
not to exceed 60 per cent. of the bank's 
appraised value of the ground and 
building. 3. No mortgage for more 
than $20,000. 4. Mortgages on new 
homes only. 5. No commissions or fees 
except title examination and a small 
appraiser's fee. 

It will be observed that the bank is 
playing for the spread in this project, 
by limiting the amount of the loan 
which it will grant under this contract. 
This is a factor of safety which it felt 
to be imperative. 

When these mortgages are granted, 
the uncertainty of renewals at the end 
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of every three years, often attended by 
an extra 1 per cent. for the accommo- 
dation, is eliminated. There is no un- 
certainty in the mind of the borrower 
that a change of heart on the part of 
the lender at the end of a short term 
period will embarrass or nullify his pro- 
gram. This inspires confidence. 

For reasons which are obvious to the 
banking mind, the plan is confined to 
new homes only. The bank felt that 
this was necessary, not only as a mat- 
ter of safety, but also as an urge for 
more wide-spread home ownership. 

It has extended the usual 50 per 
cent. margin rule to 60 per cent., feel- 
ing that it could do so with safety. 

Of course, before taking a loan, the 
institution naturally inquires as to the 
present and potential earning ability of 
the borrower, his record for honesty 
and his general reputation as a sub- 
stantial citizen. 

The laws of honesty average enable 
the bank with certainty to know that 
when a man has a 40 per cent. equity 
in his own home, nothing but dire 
straits will cause him to sacrifice. 


A POTENT STIMULANT TO THRIFT 


The introduction of the plan has 
served as a potent stimulant to thrift. 
Many people, with an eye to the 
future, already own suitable lots, but 
through their lack of knowledge con- 


cerning finance procedure, have re- 
garded building as a remote possibility. 
The promotion of this plan has brought 
many inquiries from lot owners who, 
while at present not in position to 
build, know definitely, after the bank’s 
appraisal, exactly how much money 
they have to save before they can be- 
gin operations. They open savings ac- 
counts with the bank, with a definite 
objective in view, with the result that 
they are on the right road. 
Broad-gauged banking accepts the 
fact that financial institutions owe to 
their communities definite contribu- 
tions to the public weal, when within 
the hounds of conservative practice, re- 
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gardless of whether the transaction 
carries large or immediate profits. 

While the Fifteen-Year Monthly 
Payment Mortgage Plan is not without 
the profit on usual 6 per cent. mort- 
gages, the consideration of the general 
good which can accrue from a wide- 
spread adoption of the idea weighed 
heavily in the bank’s calculations. 

It recognized that the stabilizing in- 
fluence of home ownership cannot be 
overestimated in measuring the future 
status of the city. The anchoring of a 
large number of thrifty families, through 
the responsibilities resulting from home 
purchase, has a decided tendency to 
curb shifting population, which is ex- 
tremely sensitive to temporary condi- 
tions. 

The family not owning a home, per- 
haps discouraged by temporary lack of 
work, or over enthused about unwar- 
ranted prospects in another city, is 
more prone to pull stakes than if it 
were tied to the financial obligations 
and high sentimentality of home owner- 
ship. 

The bank recently made a thorough 
survey of the economic status of the 
metropolitan area of industrial Pitts- 
burgh, which showed that that com- 
munity offers, in all cases as many, and 
in many cases more real opportunities 
for the average worker than most other 
large cities. Through wide-spread pub- 
licity the bank is driving the results of 
this survey into the public conscious- 
ness, pointing out that Pittsburgh is a 
good city in which to live, and that 
the bank, in high belief in the future, 
is ambitious to establish a community 
of personally owned homes, which will 
make definite contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the district. 


PLAN HELPS BUILDING TRADE 


Not only is the adoption of this 
plan a good thing for the home owner, 
but it is also acting as a stimulus to 
the building trade. Already, the short 
experience with the plan gives definite 
assurance that it stimulates the building 
industry, through the erection of homes 
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which otherwise would not have been 
built. 

Widely diversified home ownership 
engenders a more liberal attitude to- 
ward public improvements than is pos- 
sible on the landlord and tenant basis, 
which, from an investment point of 
view, necessarily accents the net return 
angle. 

The bank regards the plan as a con- 
tribution to municipal economic ad- 
vancement, because it creates increased 
taxable values, which have direct re- 
lation to civic progress. 

Whether one likes it or not, and 
whether it is economically desirable or 
not, the fact remains that partial pay- 
ment buying is becoming a national 
habit in America. The major objection 
to this tendency is not the idea, but 
its perversion through the purchase of 
needless luxuries. 

Partial payment buying for perma- 
nent and worthwhile things which con- 
tribute to the greater joy of living has 
much in its favor, because it undoubt- 
edly breeds the habit of thrift through 


enforced saving. 


Certainly there could be no more 
worthy objective than a home, for the 
use of long term credit, and the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
feels that the enabling methods of its 
Fifteen-Year Monthly Payment Mort- 
gage Plan will have a tendency to 
divert into a worthy channel much in- 
come which now is spent thought- 
lessly for transient and passing things. 
The initial step—the necessity of ac 
quiring an equity before the plan can 
be adopted, at once calls for thrift and 
stimulates savings which otherwise 
would not be made. 

It is not beyond the reach of plausi- 
bility to assume that the general adop- 
tion of this plan, or of any such similar 
plan, will foster earlier marriages, 
giving young people courage to achieve, 
and to rear families, which is absent 
when hope is remote that they will 
ever possess their own home. 

Obviously, much financial careless- 
ness is due to lack of objective. Estab 
lish a reasonable objective and a prac 
tical and easy program of achieving it, 
and you will surely find legitimate 
ambition functioning more freely. 


PUBLIC FINANCING DECREASE REPORTED 


Prssine financing during April, ex- 


cluding Canadian and domestic 

municipal and real estate issues, 
shows a total of $379,474,000 compared 
with the March total of $608,012,000, 
a decrease of $228,538,000. Investment 
trust issues led again with a total of 
$101,381,000. Public utilities ranked 
next with a total of $56,782,000. 

The table below, compiled under the 
supervision of Otto P. Schwarzschild, 
editor of American Underwriting Houses 
and their Issues, shows the distribution 
of the April flotations by industries. 


(Last three 000 omitted) 
Amusements 
Aviation 
Chemicals & drugs 


ee a. eee eer 37,300 


Financial-Investment trusts, etc..... 
Food products 
Glass & pottery 
Grain 
Lumber 
Machinery 
Metals 3,809 
Motor transportation 9,495 
Oil 5,300 
Perfumes & toilet articles 450 
Printing, publishing 3,338 
Public utilities 56,782 
Pulp & paper 
Radio & accessories 
Railroads 
Shipping 
Stone & clay products 
Stores 
Textiles 
Miscellaneous industital & manufac- 

turing 


101,381 
6,295 
1,360 
8,152 
2,000 
9,747 


ms 


$379,474 
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SOME DON’TS FOR TRUST OFFICERS 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


The third of a series of articles which the author is writing for THE BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE on the general subject of trust new business development. Mr. Weldon was for 
some years advertising manager of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, and is 
now president of the financial advertising concetn of Weldon & Baldwin, Chicago. 


definite as the sales effort of trust 

officers, the vast accumulation of ex- 
perience on the subject serves as a help- 
ful guide to those who are striving to- 
ward proficiency. Prudent builders are 
ever alert to weigh current judgment 
and precedent in order to add them to 
the background upon which they build 
their own initiative. But if there is any 
one factor that stands out more clearly 
than others, in respect to the experience 
in any given line, it is the fact that what 
to do and how to do it are born of a 
knowledge of what not to do. 

A series of don'ts for trust officers 
must be predicated on the reader’s toler- 
ance. The very word “don’t” smacks 
of smug self-complacency that demands 
of the reader a generous indulgence. 
But since these warnings refer not to 
the administration of a trust officer’s 
fiduciary duties, but entirely to his new 
business effort, perhaps the tolerance of 
the reader may safely be pre-supposed. 
The trust officer is here considered solely 
in the capacity of the selling head of his 
department—a helmsman of the mer- 
chandising craft that navigates the 
waters of public opinion. Since he 
rarely considers himself either an expert 
advertising or merchandising pilot, he 
is fairly certain to take kindly to the 
red flag hung out upon the shoals and 
reefs. 

First, technical, or legal, or profes- 
sional wording of advertising copy 
should be guarded against. The copy 
should not be allowed to get heavy or 
ponderous. It is sometimes well not to 
judge copy entirely by one’s own opin- 
10n of it, since in all probability a trust 


[: the pursuit of any endeavor as 





officer's point of view is not that of the 
hypothetical person known as “the ave- 
rage man.” Even that class of society 
which is possessed of considerable 
means still likes its reading simple, 
forceful and made up of ordinary two 
syllable words. 

Lengthy newspaper advertisements 
are of doubtful value. However, the 
length of a piece of copy cannot always 
be measured by the number of words 
it contains. It may be long or short, 
depending upon how it flows, how it 
grips and holds the attention. Let us 
say then, don’t run newspaper ads that 
look long or that, when read, seem to 
be long. Don’t crowd the advertise- 
ments to save space. Don't feel that 
the general appearance, the caption and 
illustration, the lay-out and typography 
are of minor importance. 


REPETITION VALUE 


Having prepared a few very good 
advertisements, don’t hesitate to use 
them twice, or even three times. There 
is a great deal of value in properly 
scheduled repetition. Don't feel that a 
single subject or a single advertisement 
becomes tiresome to the public con- 
currently with its becoming tiresome to 
you. Think of the actors who repeat 
their identical lines and gestures, day 
after day, for long seasons, to great 
audiences, with scarcely a variation. It 
would be very unwise for them to en- 
deavor to inject new lines into each per- 
formance, as long as they are playing 
to packed houses. 

The development of trust business 
rests upon a different set of emotions 
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from those which characterize a fire sale. 
Therefore, don’t expect large numbers of 
people to respond directly and immedi- 
ately to trust newspaper advertising. It 
is probably just as well not to advertise 
at all unless you have the courage, 
patience and means to carry on con- 
sistently for a protracted period of time. 
The cumulative effect so far outweighs 
the current result of trust advertising 
that spasmodic efforts are wasteful and 
often worthless. 

In direct mail advertising avoid the 
use of cheap material. Limit the extent 
of the mailing list rather than com- 
promise with the quality of the mes- 
sages. Don’t wear out your welcome 
by sending literature too frequently or 
by sending a message that after all is 
only mediocre and commonplace. Un- 
less what you have to say is trenchant, 
important, and well worth writing, then 
wait until you get such a message before 
sending anything at all. 

Particularly, don’t send letters of a 
strictly advertising nature to the same 
person oftener than twice a_ year. 
Letters that appear to be personal and 
yet that are obviously advertising, and 
which flow along in a series of appeals, 
are, in the majority of cases, a serious 
menace to the ticklish instrumentality of 
direct mail. They almost invariably put 
the prospect in the habit, first, of not 
reading your message and, finally, of 
not even opening the envelope before 
filing it in the waste basket. 

Since life today is a panorama in 
which most of our information is taken 
in at a glance, don’t use material that 
must be read to give an impression. 
Whether what you have to say is con’ 
tained in a newspaper advertisement or 
in a leaflet, some thought, some theme, 
or some challenge should be put over at 
a glance. Then, when and if the text 
is read, the fuller exposition is given. 


THE MAILING LIST 


Don’t take names off the mailing list 
because they have not responded to con- 
tinued treatment. It has been proven 
repeatedly that the returns from a given 
mailing list will increase consistently 


year by year. How long this growth in 
returns will continue, it is hard to say, 
but there are instances where the 
crescendo has been considerable and 
without interruption for more than ten 
years. Likewise, don’t remove from the 
mailing list people with whom you have 
closed trust business. It is an obvious 
advantage to keep them informed of 
your thought and progressive spirit as 
regards trusteeship. By continuing to 
send them literature you keep them 
satisfied with the choice of trustee which 
they have made, and you also find that 
they bring you additional business by 
mentioning to others the action they 
have taken. 

In all forms of advertising it is well 
to avoid too much sameness both in con- 
text and appearance. There are all 
kinds of, people in the world, each with 
their individual set of ideas as to what 
constitutes the important factors in life. 
Each one has a particular spring, which 
when touched, will cause a reaction. 
Success therefore depends upon playing 
up and down the scale, luring in the 
business of those who are impressed with 
widely varying motifs. 

If you can avoid it, don’t confine your 
effort to one medium of circulation. 
Newspaper ads, direct mail, booklets, 
bank display, all play an important 
part in the advertising of trusteeship. 
To keep them all closely inter-related 
will usually accomplish greater results 
than can be secured by concentrating 
on any one. 

“Don'ts” regarding the advertising of 
trusteeship can go on interminably, but 
at least some of the outstanding ones 
have been given, and although each trust 
officer may take issue with many of 
them, at least he will not stray into the 
quagmire blindly. Finally, whatever 
you may expect from your advertising, 
don’t expect it to sell. Be content if 
it puts you in contact with those who 
are willing to expose themselves to your 
personal salesmanship. 


PERSONAL SALES ACTIVITY 


Looking now at the personal sales 
activity of the trust officer, perhaps the 
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most important single element is, don’t 
expect the prospect to procrastinate. 
Although it is better not to press or 
appear to push or rush a man into the 
making of a will or the preparation of a 
trust arrangement, on the other hand, 
expect him to act promptly. Don’t let 
him feel that he can be too deliberate 
about it. 

Try not to be as interested in the 
fundamentals of trusteeship and the 
quality and scope of the services you 
render as you are in the prospect's 
family and property situation. Don’t 
overlook a single opportunity to jab him 
with those points concerning him and 
his that will be affected by the applica- 
tion of your services to them. 

Although it is the practice of many 
banks to write to people who have al- 
ready named them in wills and trust 
agreements, suggesting that these docu- 
ments be reviewed occasionally, this 
procedure often results in a loss of 
business. The preponderance of opinion 
is: Don’t disturb any arrangements that 
are already made by such suggestions. 

Lawyers cannot be neglected. They 
are bound to come into the picture. 
Don't fail to mention them in your 
advertisements, and keep a good many 
of them on your mailing list. Don't 
write wills when you can persuade the 
prospect to use an outside attorney. 
Don’t hesitate to draw a will if the 
client insists upon it, but consider care- 
fully the advisability of making a nomi- 
nal charge for this service, thus elimi- 
nating the objection that you are giving 
free legal services. Above all don’t try 
to follow a policy that is somewhat 
different than that indicated in your 
advertising and your conversations with 
the lawyers. 

The procedure with respect to life 
insurance trust agreements should be 
developed with a great deal of caution. 
Don’t advertise life insurance in such a 
manner that it becomes obvious to the 
public that the bank and the insurance 
companies are conniving to scratch each 
other's backs. Don’t sell life insurance 
Or enter into any arrangements whereby 
you profit from the sale of life insurance. 
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Don’t permit yourself to be led into a 
position where your unbiased judgment 
with respect to life insurance can be in 
any way colored by expediency. Don't 
give lists of names to insurance men nor 
ask for lists of their policy-holders. 
Whatever advantage may seem to accrue 
to you through sending advertising to 
such names or in having insurance sales- 
men call on your prospects, is more 
than off-set by the multiplicity of an- 
noyances that will follow. 


INSURANCE’-TRUST CO-OPERATION 


Insurance trust business is very valu- 
able and the co-operation of insurance 
companies and trust companies is an 
important element in the growth of 
both. While it is highly desirable that 
each learn more about the business of 
the other and continue to gain a better 
appreciation of the functions of both, 
still each should stick to its own profes: 
sion. Don’t trespass on the insurance 
man’s preserves and don’t permit him 
to poach on yours. 

Don’t overlook the influence of bene- 
ficiaries upon the action of the prospect. 
It is often necessary to give as much or 
even more time to gaining an acceptance 
of trusteeship by the wife, the son, or 
daughter of a man as to selling him. In 
many cases trust business is definitely 
lost by belittling the capacities and abil- 
ities of beneficiaries. To caution against 
this sort of tactless selling would seem 
superfluous, and yet frequently the main 
argument used is the very offensive one 
that depicts those members of a family 
who are not trained in business as pos- 
sessing an inferior intelligence. Similarly 
don’t neglect the emphasis of under- 
statement. That, as well as a generous 
attitude toward the capability of heirs, 
clinches the conservatism and desira- 
bility of fiduciary relationships. 

Since all selling requires a clear and 
perfect meeting of minds, do everything 
possible to decrease resistance in sales 
conversation. Don’t talk to prospects 
in the open when it is avoidable. Only 
strict privacy leads to the confidences 
necessary in setting up a trust arrange- 
ment. It is better to keep employes 
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from approaching you with other 
matters and listening in while you are 
talking with a prospect. You cannot 
do any serious selling over a rail or at 
a counter where others can hear and 
where a sense of hurry is obvious. If 
you were to send a salesman or were 
to go yourself to a prospect's office, 
the hope is that you might have his 
undivided attention in his private office 
with no interruptions to take his mind 
off what you were endeavoring to sell 
him. How ridiculous then, when he 
comes to your office where you can 
govern the situation, to handicap your- 
self by the same distractions that you 
would hope to avoid if you were calling 
upon him. 

It is well to analyze carefully just 
what other officers and employes of the 
institution can do for you by way of 
getting trust business. Don’t ask them 
to talk the technicalities of trusteeship. 
Don't expect them to sell it. Don’t be 


disturbed if they don’t know much 


about it. But don’t let them forget for 
a moment that you expect to be intro- 
duced to every single person they know 
whose trust business might be worth 
while, and introduced in such a manner 
that you have the proper opportunity 
to initiate the. subject. Once you have 
been in touch with a prospect in this 
manner, don’t fail to keep the officer 
or employe who has given you this co- 
Operation, closely informed of your 
progress in making the sale. 
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Don’t permit the trust department to 
be used by other departments of the 
bank for a host of gratuitous services. 
If trust business is to become a highly 
profitable phase of modern banking, it 
must not be saddled with this thankless 
and profitless type of so-called co-opera- 
tion. Certainly no banking department 
will loan money without interest to a 
client simply because he has a large 
estate under the management of the 
trust department. For the trust depart- 
ment to render free services to a large 
commercial client would be just as il- 
logical. Don’t cut the fees as a courtesy 
for other business or for any other 
reason. It usually cheapens the services 
in the estimation of the customer and 
results eventually in the definite loss of 
business. Besides, it is a serious menace 
to profits. More and more banks are 
curtailing even the free safe-keeping 
of security services, as that is one of the 
first moves that starts a long train of 
abuses of the trust department. 

The fees are certainly low enough 
and to permit any compromise with the 
modest charges now in effect is an 
affront to the importance, quality and 
deep responsibility that this highest type 
of financial service implies. 

To know in advance where at least 
some of the pit-falls lie should be a help, 
and although such knowledge may not 
speed the traveler along his way, it may 
at least spare him delay and embarrass- 
ment, or even the injury of becoming a 
serious cropper. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


RETURN OF CHECK UNDER 
CLEARING HOUSE RULE 


Akron Scrap Iron Company v. Guard- 
jan Savings & Trust Company, 
Supreme Court of Ohio, 

165 N. E. Rep. 715 


HERE is an established custom 
Tasers the members of the Cleve- 

land Clearing House Association 
to the effect that, where a check re- 
ceived at the clearing house on Satur- 
day morning is found to be not good, 
the check may be returned to the send- 
ing bank at the 8.30 a. m. clearance on 
the following business day, or within 
reasonable time thereafter. It is here 
held that this custom is valid and that 
a check received at the clearing house 
on Saturday morning could be returned 
by the drawee to the sending bank at 
10.30 a. m. on the following Monday 
morning. 

In this case the plaintiff company 
deposited in its bank a check drawn on 
the defendant bank. The defendant 
received the check at the clearing house 
on Saturday morning. It marked the 
check paid and charged it against the 
drawer’s account. Later it discovered 
that the account was overdrawn and 
that the drawer was insolvent. It re- 
turned the check to the sending bank 
on Monday morning at 10.30. In ac- 
cordance with the rule above stated it 
was held that the defendant bank was 
within its rights in so doing and that 
it was not liable to the plaintiff. 

Suit by the Akron Scrap Iron Com- 
pany against the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company. Judgment for plain- 
tiff was reversed by the Court of Ap- 
peals and cause remanded for new 
trial, and plaintiff brings error and de- 
tendant files cross-petition in error. Af- 
firmed, and final judgment rendered for 
defendant. 

?ER CURIUM. This suit origi- 


nated in the court of common pleas of 


Cuyahoga County, where the scrap 
iron company was plaintiff and the 
bank or trust company was defendant. 
The plaintiff alleged that on September 
6, 1923, it received a check for the 
sum of $1,477.70, drawn by the firm 
of Grodin & Co. upon the defendant 
bank, wherein the drawer was a de- 
positor. Plaintiff alleged that it de- 
posited the check in an Akron bank 
for collection and that the same went 
through the Cleveland Clearing House 
on or about September 8, 1923, and 
was duly presented for payment to the 
defendant bank; that the defendant ac- 
cepted said check, and marked, stamped, 
and perforated said check as “Paid,” 
and deducted the amount of said check 
from Grodin & Co.'s account, and 


caused a ledger entry to be made cer- 
tifying that the check was paid. Plain- 


tiff further alleged that subsequently, 
on September 10, 1923, having re- 
ceived information that the drawer of 
the check was insolvent, the defendant 
bank, through its agents and employes, 
conspiring and conniving for the pur- 
pose of defrauding and cheating the 
plaintiff, recalled from the clearing 
house the credit memorandum which 
was theretofore given in payment and 
satisfaction of the check, and there- 
after returned the check to the bank 
from which it had been transmitted, 
and afhxed thereon a false entry that 
the check had been “cancelled in error,” 
thereby perpetrating a fraud upon the 
plaintiff by causing false balances upon 
the defendant’s books to the prejudice 
of the payee of the check. Plaintiff 
sought judgment for the face amount 
of the check with interest and protest 
fees. 

While the defendant filed three 
separate defenses, we deem it neces- 
sary to consider only the first and sec- 
ond. The first defense is substantially 
a general denial. The second defense 
alleges that the various banks in Cleve- 
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land, including the defendant, had 
formed a clearing house association for 
the purpose of facilitating the collec- 
tion of checks and the adjustment of 
accounts between themselves under 
rules adopted by the association; that 
one of the rules was as follows: “All 
checks, notes, bills of exchange or other 
items, received through the morning 
clearings, returned unpaid for any rea- 
son by city banks shall be returned 
through the afternoon return item ex- 
changes on the day of clearance at 
2.20 o'clock p. m., except on Saturday, 
when unpaid items received through 
the morning clearings shall be returned 
through the morning return item ex- 
changes at 8.30 a. m., on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. By mutual agree- 
ment, in case of emergency or neces- 
sity, where it has been found impos- 
sible to return through the 2.20 p. m. 
Return Item Session, arrangements to 
return these delayed items shall be 
made between the interested banks by 
telephone. But in every instance the 
return must be made to the receiving 
bank and the transaction completed by 
3.30 p. m. on the day of clearance.” 

The defendant alleged that among 
the member banks of the Clearing 
House Association a practice and cus- 
tom existed whereby items received in 
the Saturday morning clearance from 
the Clearing House Association, if not 
returned to the clearing house in time 
for the 8.30 a. m. clearance of the next 
succeeding business day, could be re- 
turned on the next succeeding business 
day within a reasonable time after 
such 8.30 morning clearance. 

The defendant further alleged that 
the check in question, together with 
other checks of Grodin & Co., was re- 
ceived by the defendant through the 
Clearing House Association on Satur- 
day morning, September 8, 1928; that 
this particular check was stamped and 
perforated as “Paid” by the defendant 
unintentionally and by mistake. The 
defendant also alleged that a practice 
and custom existed among the Cleve- 
land banks and the Clearing House 
Association whereby, if an item was 
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stamped or perforated as paid, and 
such stamp or perforation was made 
unintentionally and under a mistake, 
the bank so stamping and perforating 
such item could certify that such stamp- 
ing and perforation was done in error, 
and that said practice and custom au- 
thorized the return of such check with 
such certification in accordance with 
said rule of the Clearing House As- 
sociation, and that under said rule, 
practice, and custom “the bank so re- 
turning such item was entitled to credit 
for the amount thereof and a reversal 
of entries previously made pertaining 
thereto.” 

The reply was substantially a gen- 
eral denial. 

The only issue arising upon said de- 
fenses was whether there was an ac- 
ceptance and payment of the check by 
the drawee bank, the defendant in 
error here. The trial court said to the 
jury: “Now, the court considers that 
there is but one question in this case 
for you ladies and gentlemen to de- 
termine and that is whether or not, 
when this check reached the Guardian 
Bank, and was stamped paid, it was 
their intention to pay the check, or 
whether the stamping and perforation 
was an error and a mistake. 
and [if} you find from a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that it was an 
error or mistake, not the intention of 
the bank to pay this, when it was 
stamped paid, then the plaintiff would 
have failed to have established its case, 
and would not be entitled to a verdict, 
and your verdict should be for the de- 
fendant. Now that is the question in 
this law suit.” 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's 
case and again at the close of the en- 
tire evidence, the defendant bank 
moved for a directed verdict in its 
favor. Both motions were overruled, 
the trial resulting in a verdict and 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the judg- 
ment and remanded the cause for a 
new trial. The assigned reason for re- 
versal was the refusal of the trial court 
to admit evidence offered by the de- 
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fendant bank as to the general custom 
and practice among the Cleveland 
banks in the disposition of checks han- 
dled through the clearing house. In 
this court both parties prosecute error; 
the plaintiff in error asking for a re- 
versal of the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals; the defendant, by cross- 
petition in error, asking for final judg- 
ment in its favor. 

During the course of the trial the 
defendant offered the rule of the Clear- 
ing House Association relating to clear- 
ances, and offered to prove by witnesses 
that, under the custom and practice 
prevailing among the Cleveland banks, 
a check received by a bank through 
clearance on Saturday morning, which 
it intended to dishonor, would normally 
be returned at 8.30 a. m. on the Mon- 
day following; and that if the normal, 
or 8.30 Monday morning, clearance 
was missed, the dishonored item would 
be returned to the bank which had 
sent it to the clearing house for col- 


lection, and that in exchange therefor 
that bank’s check would be received 
to cover the dishonored item; and fur- 
ther offered to prove that such action, 
if taken by 10.30 a. m. on the follow- 
ing Monday, was within such custom 


and practice. The trial court refused 
all evidence relating to the practice 
and custom of the member banks, and 
their dealings with the clearing house, 
for the reason that defendant was un- 
able to prove that plaintiff had knowl- 
edge of them. This testimony was 
competent and should have been ad- 
mitted. The clearing house rule and 
the custom and usage of the city 
banks arising out of reasonable methods 
used for the collection of accounts and 
for their adjustment through the clear- 
ing house were established for the 
purpose of facilitating collections and 
adjustments between the members, and 
when a check is sent to one of these 
members for collection, the plaintiff 
impliedly agrees that the collection may 
be made in accordance with such 
methods. Hilsinger v. Trickett, 86 
Ohio St. 286, 99 N. E. 305, Ann. Cas. 
1913D, 421. The testimony excluded 
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is competent for another reason. The 
plaintiff alleged that the agents of the 
defendant bank, conspiring and con- 
niving to cheat the plaintiff, had wrong- 
fully recalled the credit memorandum 
theretofore given through the clearing 
house in payment of the check. In 
view of that charge, the defendant was 
entitled to show its good faith in com 
plying with the rules of the clearing 
house and with the practice and cus: 
tom existing among its member banks 
in effecting the collection of accounts 
and the clearing of exchanges. 

The Court uf Appeals indicated in 
its opinion that a majority of that 
court thought that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to judgment; but instead 
of rendering final judgment for the de- 
fendant below, the court reversed and 
remanded the cause. The trial court 
charged the jury that if they found 
that the stamping and perforating of 
the check was an error and mistake on 
the part of the bank, and that it was 
not the intention of the bank to pay 
it, the defendant was entitled to a 
verdict. We think the record dis- 
closes, without substantial dispute, that, 
under the circumstances developed, the 
check was neither accepted nor paid; 
nor was there any bad faith shown 
upon the part of the bank. Had the 
trade acceptances and all the checks 
issued by the depositor, Grodin & Co., 
been paid out of the depositor’s actual 
account in the bank, its credit balance 
would have been overdrawn both on 
Saturday, September 8th, and on the 
Monday following, when the final 
clearance could be made. While it is 
true that the bank stamped and per- 
forated the check as “Paid,” this was 
done under a misapprehension, and 
would not have been done had the 
various ledgers of the bank been then 
assembled showing the true account of 
Grodin & Co. with the drawee bank. 
On Monday morning, September 10th, 
the bank returned the check to the 
Federal Reserve or collecting bank, ac- 
companied by a certificate that the can- 
cellation by the drawee bank had been 
an error. Thereupon the Reserve 
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Bank gave a covering check for its 
face amount to the drawee bank and 
immediately wired its forwarding out 
of town bank, the indorser, that the 
check had been dishonored by the 
Guardian Bank. 

The trial court should have sus- 
tained the motion of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company for a di- 
rected verdict, and the Court of Ap- 
peals should have rendered judgment 
in its favor. The judgment of the 
Court of Appeals reversing the trial 
court is affirmed. Proceeding to render 
the judgment which the courts below 
should have entered, judgment will be 
here rendered in favor of the defendant 
in error. 

Judgment affirmed, and final judg- 
ment rendered. 


INVESTMENT BY TRUST COM- 
PANY AS TRUSTEE 
OF ESTATE 


In re Security Bank & Trust Com: 
pany of Minnesota, 224 N. W. Rep. 
23 


Sr, 


A trust company, acting as trustee 
of an estate, may not invest funds of 
the estate in mortgages or other se- 
curities owned by the trust company 
in the absence of a statutory provision 
authorizing it to do so. 

Furthermore, a statute authorizing a 
trust company to invest trust funds in 
securities “held by it or specially pro- 
cured by it” will not authorize the 
trust company to invest trust funds in 
mortgages which the company owns. 

In this case it appeared that a trust 
company, which was acting as the 
agent or trustee of an estate, invested 
$5000 of the estate funds in two mort- 
gages which the trust company held at 
the time. The trust company subse- 
quently foreclosed the mortgages and 
took title to the lands which they cov- 
ered. In accounting, the trust com- 
pany undertook to turn over to the 
persons interested in the estate deeds 
to the property in question. The in- 
terested parties objected to this and it 
was held that the company would have 
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to account to them for the $5000, not- 
withstanding the fact that the prop 
erty was actually worth more than the 
amount invested. 

The opinion of the court reads in 
part as follows: 

“The question is raised as to whether 
the defendant (the trust company) 
had the right to sell and transfer these 
securities owned by it to the Larson 
estate. Under the common law this 
could not be done, nor could it on De- 
cember 13, 1901, when St. Paul Trust 
Co. v. Strong, 85 Minn. 1, 88 N. W. 
256, was decided. In that decision the 
court says: “Had the Legislature in- 
tended to abolish the well known and 
well established rule, it would not have 
done so by implication, and would not 
have left the matter to be inferred, 
but, on the contrary, would have ex: 
pressly provided that investments might 
be made by trust companies in se 
curities held and owned by such com 
panies provided they were of the char 
acter prescribed by law.” 

“At the time of this decision, the 
statute relative to trust companies pro- 
vided in substance that investments of 
sums over $100 in the hands of trustees 
should be invested as soon as prac 
ticable. Laws 1899, c. 200, §5. The 
Legislature, knowing of this decision, 
in 1903 [Laws 1903, c. 70, § 2} enacted 
what now appears as G. §S. 1923, 
§ 7738. The suggested language found 
in the opinion—held and owned’— 


‘was not followed, but ‘held by it or 


specially procured by it’ was used in- 
stead. A trust company generally 
owns securities of its own (as these 
mortgages originally were). It also 
holds securities as trustee which were 
originally turned over to it when it 
undertook a trust or which it had 
purchased by the use of trust fund 
money. Under the 1903 law the de 
fendant could have specially procured, 
by purchase, securities on the market 
with the Larson estate moneys, oF 
could have purchased such securities 
held by it in some other trust fund. 
Could it buy, for that purpose, se’ 
. (Continued on page 959) 
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see no sign of relief in sight this 

country credit-wise is headed to- 
ward shoals which at this season nor- 
mally give little trouble but which this 
year will tax the ingenuity of bankers 
indeed to keep things running smoothly 
as we pass. 

Mid-year settlements constitute an 
annual money barrier second in im- 
portance only to those at the year’s 
end, ordinarily speaking. A contest for 
control between the Federal Reserve 
System and the stock market now is 
drying up the supply of speculative 
funds. The Reserve stubbornly refuses 
to open its credit reservoirs for the use 
of the stock market; the stock market 
has been exceedingly slow to give up 
hope. Consequently a highly sensitive 
market for call funds has developed 
that, with the 1929 approach of July 1, 
might, in response to the ebb and flow 
of seasonal demands, be swung violently 
back and forth—particularly if specula- 
tors press hard for funds. 

Samuel Coleridge a century back 
wrote in verse that every school boy 
knows: 


[ a great ship in distress that can 


Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


A jingle that better fits the case 
now is: 
Money, money, everywhere, 
But all the banks said no; 


Money, money, everywhere, 
The market can't get it tho’. 


That the Reserve System, which has 
locked in its vaults enough money to 
quench the country’s thirst, should keep 
its gates closely guarded in the face of 


15 and 20 per cent. bids puzzles many 
a man. 


WHY NOT EARLIER RELIEF? 


Why the Reserve did not offer relief in 
May or April or March—and why unless 
the stock market changes its tune the Re- 
serve will not give aid in June—is not 
generally understood. Even by those 
who understand the Reserve policy this 
program does not to all persons seem 
wise. Whether liked or disliked the 
condition in view of lessons learned in 
recent months does make the market 
wonder more than ever how money 
rates will be affected by the Memorial 
Day and June 1 shifts, the June 15 tax 
and interest dates, the June 30 settle: 
ments involving both month-end and 
mid-year demands and on top of that 
the Fourth of July currency demands— 
all this at a time of year when roughly 
a billion dollars will be required to pay 
for new stock by stockholders exercising 
rights. 

Interest in the approaching mid-year 
settlement period is not restricted to 
stock market quarters, although now- 
a-days developments in money hang 
largely on what happens to stocks. In 
publishing ten days ago its Advisory 
Council’s recommendation that indi- 
vidual Reserve banks be allowed to move 
their rediscount rates to 6 per cent. from 
5—-the New York and Chicago banks 
have been awaiting the Board's approval 
to substitute action for inaction—the 
Board reveals disappointment within the 
system over the results achieved since 
the early February edict against specula- 
tion was promulgated. The Reserve is 
no longer—if ever it was—one big 
happy family. 


THE REGIONAL VIEWPOINT 


In a country so vast each of the twelve 
regional banks is influenced in its credit 
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policies by conditions peculiar in part 
to its own problems. And in the recent 
credit controversy even the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board sitting at 
Washington long have been split on the 
question of what to do about the rapid 
expansion in speculative credit. Those 
who in February sought no more than 
a check to the growth in security loans 
must now look back on the job as good. 
Those seeking more cannot survey the 
events of the last four months with any 
great satisfaction. 

When the Reserve spoke out against 
the growth in the stock market’s de- 
mands for credit early in February the 
system's reporting member bank loans 
had been advancing steadily for a long 
time and were then roughly $1,000,- 
000,000 greater than on the correspond- 
ing date of the year previous, almost 
entirely as a result of gains in security 
loans. Commercial loans were only $86,- 
000,000 larger than the year before. 

Now when the weekly brokers’ loan 
figures are studied it appears that in the 
items directly under its control the Re- 
serve has been successful not only in 
checking the expansion but in inducing 
a substantial amount of liquidation. 
Since February 6 brokers’ loans supplied 
by New York member banks for their 
own account and for out-of-town banks 
have fallen $569,000,000—certainly that 
is a substantial showing. 


DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENT MISLEADING 


But the downward adjustment is not 
what it seems. For apparently the mem- 
ber banks did not cut down their loans 
on securities by anything like this sum 
reflecting the cut in brokers’ loans. 
Customers apparently in thousands of 
cases have taken their accounts from 
brokerage houses to banks—a mere 
transfer of the burden from one shoulder 
to another. Thus while Reserve loans 
to brokers in this period have fallen 
$569,000,000 there has been an increase 
of $237,000,000 in bankers’ loans to 
customers. That is why the system’s re- 
porting member bank loans on securities 
are not down nearly so much as the 
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handsome cut in brokers’ loans suggests 
—they are down $332,000,000 instead 
of $569,000,000. 

But that is not all—and here comes 
the chief trouble maker working against 
Reserve control. Naturally on the 
supply side the only broker loan items 
under Federal Reserve supervision are 
funds lent by members for their own 
account and those lent for out-of-town 
correspondents. Those two items are 
responsible entirely for the $569,000,000 
reduction since February 6. They are 
the only items affected when the Reserve 
Board puts the screws of moral suasion 
on its member banks. But no amount 
of suasion so far has prevented “others” 
from throwing funds into the market 
to take advantage of the prevailing at- 
tractive rates for call money, and simul- 
taneous with the $569,000,000 drop in 
the Reserve items, brokers’ loans from 
“others” have jumped $421,000,000. 
That is about enough gain in so-called 
“bootleg” funds to offset the Reserve's 
reduction. Consequently things are not 
much better than they were four months 
ago from the standpoint of those who 
wanted a sweeping liquidation of the 
country’s credit employed in market 
channels. Yet the Reserve has accom: 
plished something—it has nipped short 
the growth in security loans and, more, 
it has induced some liquidation. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE “OTHERS” ITEM 


With the progress of time the “others” 
item in brokers’ loans becomes more and 
more puzzling to Reserve officials for it 
is the item that makes control difficult. 
Up to the beginning of 1928 this item 
was relatively unimportant. It was 
substantially smaller than the volume of 
brokers’ loans supplied either by New 
York member banks for their own ac’ 
count or by these banks for the account 
of their out-of-town correspondents. 
However the Reserve's efforts toward 
control of speculation have resulted in 
an effective check to the expansion im 
these two items. The trouble has been 
that funds have continued to roll in from 
“others” so that this item now stands 
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in excess of $3,000,000,000 and its ex- “others” item continued to grow as it 
pansion is solely responsible for the has right down to the present moment. 
tremendous recent growth in the loan Reserve officials still contend that the 
: portfolio. time will come when a sudden with- 
Repeatedly Reserve officials have drawal of these funds may leave the 
pointed out that the danger to the market temporarily short of money and 
credit position from a growth in this that this is at least a possibility nobody 
“bootleg” money in the market lies in can dispute. 
the irresponsibility of its lenders. It is 
said of the large corporations, individual MR. SIMMONS’ STAND 
lenders and foreign lenders who put 
funds into the American call market In connection with the many develop- 
directly that since they have no responsi- ments of the last month it is significant 
bility to the money market here they that E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
may at any time withdraw their loans New York Stock Exchange, in a speech 
and leave the market suddenly void of at the annual dinner of the Chicago 
funds. This same argument was, of Stock Exchange, frankly attacked the 
course, advanced early last fall. Econ- methods employed by the Reserve sys- 
omists then risked their reputations on tem to control the credit situation and 
the prediction that with the approach especially did he question the right of 
of the seasonal autumn demands for the Reserve to constitute itself a judge 
funds in trade these private lenders whether security prices are or are not 
would pull back their money and that too high. Without going into the de- 
the “others” item by its precipitous de- tails of his interesting contribution to 
cline might do the market great damage. the financial literature on this subject it 
Everybody knows now that the reputa- is significant to observe his conclusion 
tion of the economists suffered more than and his suggestion for a correction of 
the market. Instead of declining the the credit situation. 
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Brokers’ Loans From “OTHERS” MOUNT 


While the Reserve's efforts toward a restriction of speculative loans has resulted in a 
decided check in the volume of funds supplied by New York member banks for their 
own account and for their out-of-town correspondents it hag not affected the volume 


of funds supplied to brokers by “others.” 


This item was relatively important at the 


beginning of 1928 but it now towers far above the items reflecting funds supplied 
by the Reserve. 


He said in part that the Federal Re- 
serve “faces in the future a situation 


where extensive rediscounting may prove 
very difficult because ,of a lack of re- 


discountable loans. Obviously under 
such circumstances, the value of the 
Federal Reserve system to American 
business would decline in proportion. 
Inevitably the time is coming, therefore, 


when if only for the good of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system itself, the redis- 


counting of security collateral loans 
should be undertaken. 


REDISCOUNTING COLLATERAL LOANS 


“Many fear that such a step would 
involve the extensive use of Federal Re- 
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policy of this institution in the past that available for a well-designed and highly conserva- 
all generally accepted legal and primary tive Secondary Reserve Bond Account. Assuming 
reserve ratios have been exceeded by large _ that the average yield from the bonds selected is 
margins, only 5%, the added earnings in this case amount 
There has, in consequence, been a con- _to well over $35,000 annually. And still the posi- 
siderable amount of unused earning power. _ tion of the bank remains highly conservative. 
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serve credit in the stock market. But 
there probably is much Federal Reserve 
credit in stock loans today, and under 
the present credit system the Federal 
Reserve cannot prevent it. Indeed, it is 
likely that if a careful and conservative 
system of rediscounting security loans 
could be evolved, less Reserve credit 
would get into the stock market than 
has already done so without such a re- 
discount privilege. Neither do I believe 
that rediscounting security loans would 
necessarily lead to inflation. I may point 
out that no one desires inflation in the 
stock market less than the New York 
Stock Exchange itself, because the in- 
evitable following deflation must be 
borne primarily by members of the Ex- 
change and their customers; in 1919- 
1921, for example, stock market loans 
were deflated over 60 per cent. without 
the loss of a penny to any lender, but 
the losses to members of the Exchange 
and their customers are still recalled. 
If security loans were to be rediscounted 
at the Reserve banks, their rediscount 
rate could be maintained above the 


market rate, and both these rates above 
the similar rates for commercial loans. 


SYSTEM USED BY BANK OF ENGLAND 


“This system has been successfully em- 
ployed by the Bank of England for many 
years, and there seems to be little evi- 
dence that in London it has caused in- 
flation. The Bank of England is not 
alone in permitting the rediscount of 
security collateral loans other than on 
government securities—under varying 
conditions, the same practice is permitted 
by the Banque de France, and in Berlin 
by the Reichsbank. The Federal Re- 
serve system is, therefore, the exception 
rather than the rule among central re- 
discounting banks, in especially barring 
security loans. 

“Such an ability to rediscount stock 
market loans would enable the Reserve 
system to obviate the recent ridiculously 
uneven rates in the call loan market. 
Rates of 15 or 20 per cent. on the 
soundest banking loans in this country 
are clearly an absurdity which could 
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readily be prevented by permitting the 
Reserve banks to maintain closer contact 
with the market for security loans. As 
a general thing, the Federal Reserve 
system deserves very great credit in the 
work it has done in stabilizing Ameri- 
can interest rates as a whole, despite 
recent vagaries in this regard. I believe 
that it can go even further in this use- 
ful direction, if it is given the necessary 
tools to work with in the shape of liberal 
and sound discount powers.” 


ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS A QUESTION 


Whether a congress in which political 
considerations weigh heavily would 
readily adopt a proposal so radical in 
character is another question but the 
fact remains that an increased number 
of American business men look upon 
Mr. Simmons’ suggestion as a sane 
proposition and one that eventually must 
be considered seriously. 


With the arrival of early summer it 
still remains to be seen whether business 
will suffer from the advancing interest 
rates or whether the market will give 
way and allow the Reserve to reverse 
its policy before any serious recession 
starts in. So far signs of business de- 
pression have been conspicuously absent. 
Instead of declining, the flow of indus- 
try has been maintained at a record pace 
ever since the beginning of the year and 
even now the recession is not as sharp 
as might be normally expected from 
seasonal influences. 

In the last month additional corporate 
earnings statements for the first quarter 
of 1929 have been received and they 
make the picture a brilliant one indeed 
for prosperity. A tabulation of the first 
quarter net income for 311 industrial 
concerns reveals that the 1929 gain over 
the initial quarter of 1928 was no less 
than 35.7 per cent. The net income of 
77 public utilities in the first quarter this 
year rose 14.1 per cent. over a year ago. 
That for 42 railroads rose 35.6 per cent. 
Piecing these reports together for a 
composite survey of American corporate 
earnings it will be found that 430 corpo 
rations in the initial three months of 
1929 earned 31 per cent. more than in 
the same period last year. 


CORPORATE PROSPERITY 


What makes this showing so signif- 
icant is that the gains come not from 
abnormal improvement in one or two 
leading industries but represent gener’ 
ous advances in a long list of industries. 
Interesting is it to find for example that 
in a compilation made by the Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc., many concerns 
increased their net income by at least 
100 per cent. over a year ago in the 
first quarter of 1929 and that at least 
one corporation increased its net in- 
come by 6725 per cent. 

This is not, of course, to say that all 
companies prospered. A list even though 
much shorter might be compiled of com: 
panies that fell from 20 to 90 per cent. 
behind their net income of 1928. What 
does stand out nevertheless is that the 
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Stock MarkKET DECLINES From Peak LEVEL 


The recent decline in the stock market has brought more liquidation than any market 

setback since that of March, 1926. As will be seen from the above chart the indus- 

trial shares have declined further than any other group although the downward 

movement has been shared by the public utilities and railroad issues. Notwithstand- 

ing the drastic liquidation in stocks lately the average of industrials is back only to 
about the level at the beginning of 1929. 


general trend in American corporate asa result of the advantage afforded any 
earnings so far this year has been over’ comparison with a period in 1928 before 

whelmingly upward partly as a result industry’s sharp upswing in the present 
of actual increases in business and partly cycle had really started. 
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We quote in part from letters recently received 
by us from the following publications: 


“I am sure it will be particularly interesting to you that Rudolph 
Guenther — Russell Law, Inc. placed a larger amount-of advertising 
in the New York Herald Tribune in 1928 than any other advertising 
agency.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


“In reviewing the amount of billing we have received from the 
Guenther—Law Agency for the year 1928, I am happy to say we 
have had more business from you than from any other agency.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law agency was the first in amount placed during 1928, of all 
the agencies specializing in financial advertising..—New York Sun. 


“Rudolph Guenther—Russell Law, Inc. for 1928 placed advertising 
amounting to a larger volume than any other agency. 


“You also placed the largest volume of advertising in The New York 
Times in 1925, 1926 and 1927.”"—The New York Times. 


“You will also be interested to know that of the total record lineage 
Rudolph Guenther—Russeil Law, Inc. placed more than any other 
advertising agency in the United States.”.—The Wall Street Journal. 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER—RussELL LAW 
INCORPORATED 
Financial Advertising in All Its Branches 
131 Cepar STREET New York 
Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Correspondents in London and Berlin 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


(Continued from page 948) 


curities owned by itself? We think 
not. Had the Legislature so intended 
it would have used the language of 
the St. Paul Trust Co. Case. The 
failure so to do shows a contrary in- 
tent. Even if the legislative intent is 
not manifest, statutes in derogation of 
the common law are to be strictly con- 
strued. St. Paul Trust Co. v. Strong, 
supra; Turner v. Fryberger, 94 Minn. 
433, 103 N. W. 217, 110 Am. St. 
Rep. 375; Arnold v. Smith, 121 Minn. 
116, 140 N. W. 748; Congdon v.* 
Congdon, 160 Minn. 343, 200 N. W. 
76; Bandfield v. Bandfield, 117 Mich. 
$0: 75 N.. W. 287, 40: b.. K.. As 757, 
72 Am. St. Rep. 550; 39 Cyc. 366; 
6 Dunnell, Minn. Dig. (2d _ Ed.) 
§ 8958. 

“The word ‘held’ 


should be con- 


strued in the sense in which it is found 
elsewhere in the trust company laws. 


School Dist. v. Con. School Dist., 151 
Minn. 52, 185 N. W. 961. In G. S&S. 
1923, § 7731, a trust company is au- 
thorized to ‘hold property in trust.’ 
This means having in possession and 
under control property (not its own) 
for others. 

“The laws governing trust companies 
call for rigid enforcement. Trust com- 
panies perform a most important and 
needful service; to them are given broad 
powers and privileges. As between a 
trust company and the cestui que trust 
(the beneficiary) the strictest accounta- 
bility is required.” 


BANK LIABLE FOR BONDS EM- 
BEZZLED BY CASHIER 


Stevenson v. Columbia Bank of Lodi, 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
221 N. W. Rep. 753 


_ Where bonds, entrusted to a bank 
for safe-keeping, are embezzled by the 
cashier, by whom practically the en- 
tire business of the bank is transacted, 
the bank will be liable to the owner 


of the bonds. 


In this case it appeared that prior 
to April 11, 1921, one Reynolds, 
cashier of the Columbia bank, was the 
owner of 90 of the bank’s 200 shares 
of stock. At about the time men- 
tioned, Reynolds sold his stock to one 
Markgraf, and the latter became the 
bank’s cashier. Robert Caldwell was 
the president of the bank and Hugh 
Caldwell was one of the directors. 
Gunderson and Miss Thomas were em- 
ployed in the bank as clerks. 

During the time that Markgraf was 
cashier of the bank he had almost ex- 
clusive charge of its affairs. Acting 
for the bank he sold two $1000 bonds 
to the plaintiff and gave her receipts 
indicating that the bank would hold 
them for safe-keeping. The receipts 
indicated that the bank had the right 
to return other similar bonds to the 
plaintiff instead of the bonds actually 
left by her with the bank. Duplicate 
receipts were kept in the bank’s vault 
along with the bonds and a record of 
these and other bonds was kept in a 
book called the “Excelsior Journal.” 

In the early part of September, 
1924, bank inspectors checked up the 
bank’s accounts and discovered that 
Markgraf had embezzled more than 
$40,000, including the plaintiff's bonds. 
On the fifteenth of the month, Mark- 
graf committed suicide. In holding 
that the bank was liable to the plain- 
tiff the court said: 

“It is claimed by the bank directors 
that Markgraf was not authorized to 
make loans of over $100 without ap- 
proval. On this question the testimony 
is somewhat in conflict. When the 
bank was inspected by the banking 
department, Markgraf was nearly al- 
ways in full charge and the directors 
were seldom called in. Markgraf was 
in the habit of receiving deposits from 
persons other than the plaintiff at 
Dane. Both Markgraf and Caldwell, 
president of the bank, on occasions 
transacted business of the bank away 
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1784 when Alexander Hamilton wrote 
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from the bank after banking hours. 
The bonds of customers held by the 
bank were kept in the vault of the 
bank by both Reynolds and Markgraf 
and were accessible to the banking 
officials. While Markgraf was cashier, 
Gunderson was a member of the bank- 
ing committee and knew the customers’ 
bonds were kept in the vault. The by- 
laws of the bank require that a com- 
mittee of three members appointed by 
the board of directors should super- 
vise the bank and examine its affairs 
every three months. The bank, through 
its cashier and its president, dealt in 
bonds, purchased and made sales of 
bonds for its customers, and made 
profits thereby. 

“The foregoing facts are sufh- 
ciently established to justify a finding 
of the court or jury that they are true. 
The jury found that the bonds in 
question were placed by Markgraf in 
the vault of the bank. The finding 


of the jury in that regard is a fair 


inference from the facts established. 
It must be understood that Markgraf 
was an executive officer of the bank. 
He was placed in charge of the bank 
and did practically all the business of 
the bank. He was authorized to act 
for the bank, and his _ transactions 
were inferentially approved by the 
board of directors of the bank. Under 
the circumstances, Markgraf’s acts 
were the acts of the bank, and the 
bank is responsible therefor. 

“By section 221.04 (2), Stats., the 
bank was authorized to receive for 
safe-keeping bonds and other securi- 
ties. The evidence is conclusive that 
the bank did so. Coupons cut from 
respondent’s (plantiff’s) bonds were 
transmitted by the bank for collec- 
tion. The inference may well be 
drawn that the bonds were in the 
vault of the bank at the time. The 
records of the bank clearly indicate 
that the bonds were kept in the bank 
in the manner provided for securities 
of other customers. The receipts 
given respondent for the bonds, copies 
of which were kept in the vault of 
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the bank, disclose the acceptance of 
the bonds by the bank for safe-keeping. 
It is to be presumed that the banking 
committee, in checking the transac- 
tions of the bank, checked the bonds 
against these receipts and the ‘Ex- 
celsior Journal.” We have no hesita- 
tion in sustaining the finding of the 
jury that the bonds were received in 
the vault of the bank for safe-keeping. 

“As to the contention that Mark- 
graf had no authority from the bank 
to accept the bonds of respondent for 
safe-keeping, it would seem that the 
custom of the bank, and the author- 
ity of the statute, section 221.04 (2), 
are sufficient to show the fallacy of the 
argument. The bank had statutory 
authority to receive the bonds for 
safe-keeping, and, as we have seen, 
Markgraf was, for all practical pur- 
poses, the bank. He was the execu- 
tive officer, and the management of 
the bank was practically left to his 
discretion. Besides, it must be in- 
ferred that the directors of the bank 
knew the custom of the bank to keep 
securities of customers therein for 
safe-keeping. They are presumed to 
know what the records of the bank 
disclosed. At least one of the directors 
was shown to have left property of his 
own in the bank for safe-keeping. The 
receipt book kept in the vault of the 
bank had printed on the outside, 
‘Safe-Keeping Receipts, and printed 
in the blank receipt was the following: 
‘Received of —for safe-keeping.’ 
It is quite clearly established that the 
bank was the bailee of the bonds in 
question. 

“But it is argued that if the bank 
was a bailee, it was only a gratuitous 
bailee, and liable to respondent only 
in case of gross neglect. The answer 
to this is that the contract of bail- 
ment which was printed on the re- 
ceipts issued, is plainly contrary to 
the appellant’s (defendant) conten- 
tion. That contract was to give res- 
pondent’s bonds the ordinary care 
given special deposits of this kind. 
The receipt specified that the bonds 
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were received for safe-keeping. What 
is ordinary care in regard to a bank 
in safe-keeping securities? Can it be 
doubted that the contract imposed 
upon the bank the duty of keeping 
the securities in the vault of the bank, 
to employ honest employes to guard 
the same, and not itself, by its chief 
executive officers, embezzle the prop- 
erty? Here there can be no reasonable 
contention that the bank exercised or- 
dinary care. The bank itself, through 
its chief executive officer, converted 
the bonds, and in such a case it can- 
not be heard to say that it exercised 
the ordinary care provided in the 
contract. 

“Neither do we think that the con- 
tract of bailment was gratuitous. The 


receipt provided that the bank did 
not agree to return the identical bonds, 
but bonds of the same issue and par 
value, which simply means that the 
bank was permitted to deal with these 
bonds for the purpose of making a 
profit to itself, and was only obliged 


to return bonds of the same issue and 
of the same par value. This was an 
advantage to the bank and was ample 
consideration for the bailment. Fur- 
ther, we think that the fact that the 
customers will be attracted to the bank 
to make deposits therein by such ac- 
commodations was sufficient considera- 
tion to take the contract out of a 
gratuitous bailment. 

“The appellant assigns errors in 
the special verdict and in the instruc- 
tions of the court. We have gone 
over these matters with care, and con- 
clude that there are no_ prejudicial 
errors in the record. 

“We recognize that the result of 
this decision is to put a very con- 
siderable burden upon banks in the 
conduct of their business. However, 
banks hold very responsible positions 
of trust, and it is not expecting too 
much of them to protect in every 
reasonable way the property of their 
Customers committed to their care. 
They select their own servants and 
officers, and the law holds them re- 
sponsible for the acts of their agents 


within the range of their authority 
The bank may, and usually does, pro- 
tect itself by bonding its employes. 
But it should do more. It should 
very carefully supervise such agents 
and make frequent inspections, full 
and complete, to guard against dis- 
honesty or carelessness of its agents. 
The bank should also understand that 
an agent not only has the authority 
actually given him under the resolu- 
tions of the directors, but the bank 
may be bound, under some circum- 
stances, by the agent’s apparent author- 
ity. In no other way may a confid- 
ing public be protected.” 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS CAN- 
NOT INVEST IN COMMON 
STOCKS 


Dyer v. Broadway Central Bank, New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, 233 N. Y. Supp. 96 


Under section 106 of the New 
York banking law it is illegal for a 
New York state bank to invest in the 
common stock of corporations. Con- 
sequently a brokerage firm will not be 
permitted to recover in an action 
against a bank upon allegations to 
the effect that the firm purchased the 
common stock of certain corporations 
“for and on account” of, and at the 
request of, the bank. 

By the provisions of subdivision 3 
of section 106 a bank is permitted to 
purchase and hold any stocks or bonds 
or interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or of the state of New 
York, or of any city, county, town, 
or village of the state, the interest on 
which is not in arrears. By subdivi- 
sions 4 and 5 it is permitted to buy 
stock of a Federal Reserve bank or 
of a safe-deposit company under cer- 
tain restrictions there prescribed. 

The effect of these provisions is to 
limit the investment of a state bank 
to the classes of securities specified. 

The plaintiffs in the present case, 
members of a firm of stock brokers, 
alleged that they had purchased cer- 
tain common stock for the account 
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of the defendant bank and that the 
bank had paid for some of these pur- 
chases, but had refused to pay for 
others. The plaintiffs further alleged 
that they sold the stock, which the 
bank refused to take, at a loss and 
they sought to recover the amount of 
that loss. 

In holding that the plaintiffs could 
not recover the court said, in part: 
“The purchase of common stock of 
industrial corporations is not only 
wholly beyond the power of a bank, 
but is distinctly contrary to public 
policy, and in that sense illegal. 

“Banking is a business affected with 
a public interest. Noble State Bank 
v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104, 31 S. Ct. 
186, 55 L. Ed. 112. The statutes 
which prescribe the investments which 
a bank may make necessarily exclude 
from its powers the ability at its own 
risk to purchase other securities. The 
exercise’ of such an unwarranted 
power subjects a bank to a risk which 
the statute condemns as illegal.” 
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The plaintiffs pointed out that it 
is the practice on the part of banks 
to purchase on behalf of their cus 
tomers securities through members of 
stock exchanges and under circum- 
stances which place no risk upon the 
bank. While it might have been the 
fact in the present case that the bank 
purchased the securities in question 
for the account of one of its cus- 
tomers and not for its own account 
still the plaintiffs alleged that the 
securities were purchased for the ac- 
count of the bank. The defendant 
moved to dismiss the complaint for 
the reason that it did not state facts 
sufficient to set forth a cause of action. 
Under the statute referred to, the 
court decided that the facts stated in 
the complaint, even if established by 
proof, would not entitle the plaintiffs 
to recover. The complaint was, ac- 
cordingly, dismissed, but leave was 
granted to the plaintiffs to serve an 
amended complaint within twenty 
days. 


SMALL LOANS WITHOUT INTEREST 


By SoLoMon LEVITAN 


The organization of free loan associations to be supported by donations from philan- 
thropic citizens for the purpose of lending money to needy persons without charging 
interest was advocated by Solomon Levitan, treasurer of the state of Wisconsin, in 


an address before Group 2 of the Wisconsin Bankers Association. 


The address, 


in part, follows. 


Ws I attended the seminary 
at Wilna in Europe I was the 
financial secretary of an or- 
ganization that loaned money to the 
poor and needy without interest. Well 
do I remember the timely help given 
by that society to the struggling boy 
or girl, man or woman, who was out 
of work or sick, or who had met with 
some other adversity. Seldom did these 
people fail to pay back these loans 
within a reasonable time. 

With all the poverty that existed in 
Europe, the people paid from one to 
five cents a week to carry on the hu- 
manitarian work of the free loan as- 


sociation to help those more unfor- 
tunate than themselves. I think of 
this in contrast to this country with its 
enormous wealth, in which there are 
organizations that charge 42 per cent. 
annual interest, and which claim they 
are doing it in the interest of the poor 
man who finds it necessary to make 
short time loans. Similar rates of in- 
terest have been legalized in many of 
the states in the Union. Those who 
worked for the passage of these laws 
advocated them in the name of philan- 
thropy. I fail to see how legalizing the 
loan shark business makes it more 
humane. 
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NEW ENGLAND VISUALIZED ELECTRICITY 


IN 1882, Stras Barton, a Civil War veteran, considered lighting the 
G.A.R. Post of Lynn, Mass., with“ those new-fangled contrivances.” In- 
vestigating, he found that the company which made them was, itself, for sale. 


4 Foreseeing what eleétric lighting might 
mean, a group of Lynn shoe manufac- 
turers met at Barton’s stationery store 
and agreed to buy this company, man- 
ufaéturing arc lamps, in which “elec- 
trician” Thomson was located. 
Reorganization took place under 
the name of The Thomson, 
Houston Company —a forerun- 
ner of the great General Eleétric. 


The largest ele&trical manufaéturing 
company in the world has its roots deep 
down in New England . . . Many of 
the directors, who have served General 
Ele&ric Company since the early years 
of storm and stress, have come 
not only from New England, but 
from the board of the Old Colony 
Trust Company— New Eng- 
land’s largest Trust Company. 
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The Small Loans Act of 1927 legal- 
izes a rate of interest of 32 per cent. 
a month, or 42 per cent. a year. Until 
this law was passed the highest legal 
rate allowed in Wisconsin was 10 per 
cent. under the discount plan. 

The temptation of the Small Loans 
Act lies in the competition among the 
companies loaning money on this basis. 
There is no social regulation on these 
loans; almost anyone can get money 
providing he has a few household fur- 
nishings. One of the arguments for 
this law at the time it was passed was 
that it would enable persons to get 
loans who could not get them in any 
other way because of insufficient col- 
lateral. 

The limit of any loan under this act 
is $300. Suppose a man is unable to 
meet the payments due on a $300 
loan for three years—at the end of that 
time his original loan has increased to 
$859.10, on which the annual interest 
amounts to $360.82. If he cannot 
pay within five years, the principal 
will have increased to $1732.28, on 
which the interest will be $727.56. 
When a man is swamped with debt 
his courage dwindles. He worries, and 
the results often are physical as well 
as mental suffering, and he is unable 
to put forth his best efforts. It is de- 
pressing to a nation when a large num- 
ber of its citizens are hopelessly in- 
volved in debt. 

Now suppose such a man could have 
borrowed $300 from a free loan as- 
sociation with which to tide over his 
period of misfortune. If he could not 
pay back within three years he would 
not be hopelessly burdened at the end 
of that time; but the chances are that 
he would have paid back a part of his 
debt to the association and would con- 
tinue to pay until he was free from 
debt. 

There is a pride and _ self-respect 
deeply imbedded in the heart of the 
average American citizen to whom 
charity is as offensive as exorbitant in- 
terest rates are injurious. The poor or 
unfortunate man or woman who is 
given timely aid is often saved and be- 


comes a self-reliant and useful citizen. 
The promiscuous and non-discriminat- 
ing giving of charity tends to weaken 
the one who receives it, and ofttimes 
unduly exalts the giver. Alms-giving 


SoLoMon LEVITAN 


State treasurer of Wisconsin, and 
officer in several Wisconsin banks. 


may relieve cases of distress temporarily, 
but when indulged in too freely results 
in evils worse than the original trouble 
to be overcome. 

Small loans without interest would 
alleviate distress and at the same time 
preserve the self-respect and _ inde- 
pendence which is the birthright of 
every human being. I find no fault 
with the laws of my country, and I 
do not wish to import from Europe 
very many of the customs to be found 
there, but my experience and observa- 
tions have brought me to the con- 
clusion that one of the finest philan- 
thropies that could be established in 
this country would be free loan so- 
cieties throughout the states which 
would advance small loans to needy 
persons for a limited time without in- 
terest. It would be a most practical 
charity. 





Ltificiency 


A bank organization that can 
handle 250,000 items daily 
must be efficient. The constant 
attention in receiving and dis- 
patching this great volume of 
business by transit and collec- 
tion departments in continuous 
day-and-night operation means 
much to our correspondents 
in converting “float” into avail- 
able cash. 


Few banks can equal and none 
surpass the service which this 
institution offers. Efficiency is 
not merely a slogan with us; 
it is a business necessity. 
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NATIONAL CITY’S SMALL LOAN SERVICE 
TO MORE THAN 50,000 FAMILIES 


ORE than 50,000 families in 
M Greater New York were helped 
through financial emergencies 
during the last year by the small loan 
service of the National City Bank of 
New York, a service inaugurated a year 
ago by the National City. Loans during 
the first year totaled more than $16,500,- 
000, an average of about $320 per bor- 
rower, according to a report made public 
recently by the bank. 

Based on the first year’s experience, 
the National City Bank of New York 
plans to continue and extend this ser- 
vice. The plan provides for lending 
sums of $50 to $1000 at 6 per cent. dis- 
count, without collateral and without 
any service charge. The National City 
Bank of New York was the first bank 
to offer on this basis, a service of such 
scope. 

Losses on loans are described by the 


bank as “negligible.” The prompt meet- 
ing of obligations by borrowers is at- 
tributed by the bank to the provision 
that deposits be made in a compound 


interest account each week or each 
month, so that the money would be on 
hand at the end of a year to pay off 
the note. On these deposits interest of 
3 per cent. per annum, compounded 
monthly, is paid. 

In answer to the question “What is 
a description of an average applicant?”, 
the bank’s figures show the following: 

“The average borrower is 34 years 
of age, has been in the same position 
steadily for more than five years, earns 
$2755 a year, is married and has at 
least one child. The average loan made 
is $320.” 

Other information and results con- 
cerning its personal loan experience are 
summarized by the bank as follows: 

A total of $16,529,805 was loaned to 
31,203 applicants in the first twelve 
months. The vast majority of these 
were “character loans” made on notes 
signed by the borrower and two-co- 
makers. A large number of those who 
Were among earlier borrowers have now 


become savers, and others, investors in 
sound securities. About five borrowers 
out of each one hundred were able to 
accumulate enough money to pay off 
their entire loans in advance of the 
year’s maturity allowed by the bank. 

Approximately 87 per cent. of all 
applications received were approved. 

More than 97 per cent. of all deposits 
were made regularly and on less than 
1 per cent. was it necessary to initiate 
legal action in order to affect collection. 

The insurance provided by the bank 
at its own expense saved families from 
destitution when the borrowers died 
before their loans had been repaid. In 
such cases, co-makers and dependents 
were relieved of any obligation to pay 
the balance, which was covered by the 
insurance. 

While the first year’s operation was 
conducted without profit, as had been 
expected, the increasing volume of busi- 
ness gives promise that the service will 
“pay its own way” on the large volume 
which is developing. 

The principal purposes for borrowing 
were in connection with illness. About 
30 per cent. of all applications were for 
this purpose. Next in order of im- 
portance was “payment of debts,” which 
usually included small outstanding ac- 
counts to merchants and others. Thus 
creditors were paid in cash under the 
bank’s plan while borrowers were able 
to meet their obligations by making 
small periodical deposits. 


The following is a list showing the 
purposes for which loans were made: 


Per cent. 
Medical and dental service 
Pay debts and loans 
Purchase home equipment 
Business emergency 
Payments on own home 
Necessary clothing 
Education 
Taxes 
Insurance premiums 
To help relatives 
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Detroit holds first rank inall these other 
industries, in addition to being a motor 
car manufacturing center. 


80 broad lines of industry flourish in the 
Detroit metropolitan area; 2,500 manu- 
facturing establishments produce more 
than 4,000 separate and distinct types 
of products; non-automotive industries 
produce goods valued at approximately 
$850,000,000 annually. 


Diversification is on the increase. On 


the average, about one new industry a 
week establishes itself in Detroit and, 
of these new industries, 60% are non- 
automotive in character. 
Manufacturers in any line will find 
Detroit a strategic location for the 
assembly of raw materials, manufactur- 
ing and distribution. 

Our experience and intimate contact 
with Detroit's growth have equipped 
us to serve manufacturers and bankers 
who are interested in the Detroit area. 


Union Grust Company and The National Rank of Commerce 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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While salaried employes and clerical 
positions outnumbered any other group 
in the total of applications, they did 
not predominate. Of those applying, 
only 22 per cent. were in such positions. 
Salesmen were second with 13 per cent. 
The following is the classification by 
business or Occupation of all borrowers: 


Per cent. 

Clerical employes 
Salesmen 

Public employes 

City) 
Department heads 
Mechanics 
Storekeepers 

Drivers and truckmen 
Business men (sole owners) .... 


Business men (partners) 
Foremen 

Corporation officers 
Miscellaneous 


While the figures vary greatly in dif- 
ferent cases, a study of loans, and of 
compound interest deposits made after 
debts have been cleared off, indicates 
that an average family of four is able 
to save out of its income on the follow- 
ing basis: 


Monthly income Monthly saving 
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Avion our earliest files we recently 


came upon a little packet of deposit tickets. 
These yellowed slips showed banks which have 
been correspondents of the First National Bank 
of Chicago since 1863. 


What long and intimate associations these old 
records suggest. Attracted by a kinship of history 
and ideals—cemented ever closer in mutual 
service and confidence—many of the conservative 


banks in the country placed their Chicago 
accounts here in the sixties and have continu- 
ously retained their original banking connection. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


. Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


RESOURCES EXCEED  $600,000,000.00 





CHASE BANK TO HAVE PERMANENT EX- 
HIBIT OF MONEY COLLECTION 


NE of the most famous collections 
() of money in the world, made up 
of more than 40,000 specimens 
assembled over a period of forty years, 
has been acquired by the Chase National 
Bank of New York and installed as a 
permanent exhibit in the bank’s main 
ofice at Nassau, Pine and Cedar streets. 
The collection, which will be officially 
known as the “Chase Bank Collection 
of Moneys of the World,” was acquired 
from Farran Zerbe, who has been ap- 
pointed numismatist of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and curator of the collec’ 
tion. Housed in a room especially de- 
signed for it in the Chase Bank building, 
it will perpetuate the life work of Mr. 
Zerbe, who has searched the world for 
coins, paper and all other types of 
money. 

Covering a period of 5000 years, the 
Chase collection provides a complete 
record of media of exchange of every 
type used for money in the history of 
the world. Beginning with a clay tablet 
due bill of Babylon of 5000 years ago, 
it continues with the first evidences of 
primitive barter, the first coins struck 
off about 700 B.c., the first paper 
money printed by the Chinese in 1300 
A.D. and on up to the 1929 currency 
of many countries, giving an opportu- 
nity to study the history of the world 
through man’s finances. Certain speci- 
mens included in the collection rep- 
resent the only known record of early 
civilizations, all that has been learned 
of them having been gleaned from a 
study of their money. 

The apparent face value of the Chase 
collection is almost beyond calculation. 
Prior to the World War it was referred 
to as representing a one-time value of 
over $50,000,000, but with the de- 
preciation of many units during the 
war and the issuance of currency of 
tremendous denominations which is 
worthless today, the present worth bears 
little relation to the indicated face 
value. The exhibit includes, for instance, 
a 1923 Reichsmark note for a trillion 


marks, now actually worth about 25 
cents. At the pre-war value of the mark, 
however, there would not be gold enough 
in the world to redeem it—about $250,- 
000,000,000. 

A fascinating story of money tokens 
and instruments of commerce, spanning 
all ages and customs, is reflected in 
examples of many curious shapes and 
fabrics. Clay tablets of accounts from 
Nippur constitute a record of values 
measured in labor, live-stock and grain. 
Implements and weapons used by the 
Chinese and by the Aztecs indicate that 
these articles were accepted as standards 
of value, while iron crosses represented 
legal tender for the purchase of a wife 
by the Baluba tribe in Africa. Bricks 
of compressed tea, circulated in Siberia, 
strips of licorice-soaked tobacco, highly 
valued in the South Pacific islands, and 
many other strange materials such as a 
woodpecker’s scalp, salt, wampum, bone, 
shells, cloth, beaver skins, grass mats, 
whiskey and condensed milk are in- 
cluded. 

Biblical history is represented by ex- 
amples of the “widow’s mite,” the shekel 
and other coins mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Oriental religious rites and 
legends may be visualized in specimens 
of money which, before they entered 
general circulation, possessed peculiar 
“spiritual” values. A striking contrast 
is provided by one of the world’s largest 
pieces of money—a 3l-pound copper 
slab two feet long and a foot wide, once 
worth eight dalers in Sweden—and a 
South Indian gold coin no larger than 
a pinhead, weighing one grain and 
equivalent to 4 cents in American 
money. 

The collection includes the king of 
American rarities—the 1804 silver dollar 
—which is one of the most sought after 
coins in the United States. The only 
known specimens of the only two known 
issues of paper money issued by Ameri- 
can Indians are among the highly prized 
exhibits. 

All periods since the introduction of 
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he Bank af Pnited States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Statement of Condition May 13, 1929 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vaults and in Banks.... $61,323,279.67 


Bonds and Other Investments... . 


Collateral Loans 
Discounts 


Ranking Houses and Equipment 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


51,650,196.88 
61,515,198.82 
131,736,243.10 
4,642,935.41 
786,897.11 


Customers’ Liability on Accep- 


3,035,409.99 
$314,720,160.98 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Divi- 


dend, etc. 
Tnearned Discount 
Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding 


$25,250,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
5,010,149.17 


7,227,500.15 
1,195,807.38 
262,687,016.06 
3,349,687.72 


$314,720,160.98 


The above statement does not include assets of 


BANKUS CORPORATION, 


our affiliated 


securities company. 


OFFICERS 
BERNARD K. MARCUS 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 


President 


SAUL SINGER 


Executive Vice-President 


SIMON H. KUGEL 


Vice-Chairman 


ROBERT ADAMSON 
Vice-President 

GEORGE LE BOUTILLIER 
Vice-President, Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad 

JOSEPH C. BROWNSTONE 
J. C. Brownstone Co., Inc. 

GEORGE 8. CARR 
Vice-President. FormerVice- 
President The Colonial Bank 

JOSHUA L. COWEN 
President of Lionel Corpo- 
ration 

WILLIAM FISCHMAN 
Wm. Fischman, Inc. 

MAX H. FRIEDMAN 
J. Friedman & Co., Inc. 

FRANK HEDLEY 
President, Interborough 
Rapid Transit 

FREDERICK G. HOBBS 
President, Slawson & 
Hobbs. Trustee, Excelsior 
Savings Bank 

JOHN F. GILCHRIST 
Prasident, Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Co. 


DIRECTORS 


JAC. L. HOFFMAN 
Director, Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Co. 

EUGENE B. KLINE 
President of Kline’s, Inc. 

ISIDOR J. KRESEL 
Attorney 

SIMON H. KUGEL 
Vice Chairman 

EDWARD B. LEWIS 
Vice-President, The Bor- 
cen Company. Trustee, 
Excelsior Savings Bank 

ARTHUR W. LITTLE 
Chairman, J. J. Little & 
Ives Co. 

HENRY LOEB 
Retired 

BERNARD K. MARCUS 
President 

HERMAN A. METZ 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
Trustee, Fulton 
Bank 

Cc. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 

A. MILTON NAPIER 
President, Tidewater Build- 
ing Company 


Savings 


THE BANK OF UNITED STATES BUILDING 


HENRY W. POLLOCK 
Vice-President 

I. H. ROSENTHAL 
President, Frackville Mfg. 
Co. 

R. SADOWSKY 
R. Sadowsky, Inc. 

CHARLES H. SILVER 
American Woolen Company 

SAUL SINGER 
Executive Vice-President. 
President, Bankus Corpo- 
ration 

DAVID TISHMAN 
President. Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co. 

GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR. 
President, Bankers Loan & 
Investment Co. 
Trustee, Central 
Bank 

ALEXANDER C. WALKER 
Vice-President. Former 
President, The Colonial 
Bank 

MORRIS WHITE 
Morris White, Inc. 


Savings 


Main Office : Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fourth Street 
FIFTY-SIX OTHER OFFICES 1N GREATER NEW YORK 


A Distinguished Banking Connection 
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monetary systems are represented and 
it is believed that all money issuing 
divisions of the world are included in 
the collection. In addition to an ex- 
haustive record of paper money, there 
are interesting sets of commemorative 
coins, panic currency and World War 
currency. Among the most interesting 
of modern documents are copies of the 
first trans-Atlantic radioed check and 
the specially designed check of $25,000 
representing Colonel Lindbergh’s prize 
for his epic flight to Paris. One of the 
additions soon to be made to the collec- 
tion will be the largest denomination of 
new United States money—the $10,000 
bank note—which will bear the por- 
trait of Salmon P. Chase, father of the 
national banking system, from whom 
the bank took its name. 

The Chase National Bank, in arrang- 
ing to perpetuate the collection as an 
educational exhibit, has been actuated by 
an interest in the money and coinage 
of the world. When the new home of 
the bank was designed, this interest 
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found expression in the architrave fram: 
ing the main entrance, which presents 
an historical outline of the coinage of 
the world, reproducing in marble twenty- 
three coins, ranging from the earliest 
Greek origin to the Peace dollar of the 
United States. A set of these original 


coins has been acquired by the bank and 


will be placed on exhibit in a replica 
of the architrave on the main banking 
floor. 

Mr. Zerbe, who will continue in 
charge of the collection which he has 
spent more than forty years in gather- 
ing from all parts of the world, was 
former president of the American 
Numismatic Association and a member 
of the United States Assay Commission. 

The Chase National Bank announces 
that the collection will be open at all 
times during banking hours to students, 
writers and the general public as a 
permanent source for information con- 
cerning money. Associated with the col- 
lection is a numismatic library containing 
400 books and pamphlets. ; 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES FAILS TO 
SHOW BIG ADVANCE 


OVERING the two year period 

ended in 1927, the last census of 

manufactures fails to show the 
substantial advance which we have come 
to expect of American industry, accord- 
ing to The Index published by the New 
York Trust Company. While there has 
probably been an increase in the quan- 
tity of products manufactured in 1927 
as compared with 1925, there has been 
a slight decline in the value on the basis 
of comparable figures. The growth in 
Output is indicated by the fact that the 
aggregate horsepower of engines, motors, 
etc. increased over 9 per cent. during 
the period as compared with an 8 per 
cent. increase in 1923-1925. 
_ While the number of wage-earners 
in 1927 decreased slightly, thus continu- 
ing the downward trend of factory em- 
ployment, wages paid increased about 


1 per cent. Compared with the pre- 
ceding period, the decline in numbers 
is practically negligible, but the tendency 
toward rising wage rates per laborer has 
been consistently manifest over a period 
of years. This is shown in the following 
figures for labor costs per wage-earner: 
1919, $1163; 1921, $1181; 1923, $1254; 
1925, $1280; and 1927, $1299. 

In the moderate progress indicated by 
these figures the two most significant 
items are probably the decline in factory 
employment and the increase in the pay- 
roll. Considering that probably most of 
the workers who have been supplanted 
by machinery in the factories have found 
other occupation such as that of selling 
and servicing automobiles, the higher 
wages paid by American industry would 
indicate that labor in general has ben- 
efited by these developments. 





United 


| i 1°" Greater Service 


N May twentieth two names 
that have made history in 
mid-west financial circles were 
joined to create a new name, a 
union of the two, which will 
carry on with greater capac- 
ity the ideals and services 
of the two. On May twen- 
tieth the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis 
and the Mercantile 
Trust Company unit- 
ed to continue their 
service as the Mer- 
cantileCCommerce 
Bank and Trust 
Company,with 
capital,surplus 
and undivid- 
ed profits of 
$17,500,000 


Mercantile- Commerce 


Bank an ere cameany 


= Staion iste = 
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Ce) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ARTHUR W. LoasBy 
President of the Equitable Trust Company, of 
New York, who will be chairman of the board 
of the new bank to be formed by the consoli- 
dation of the Equitable and the Seaboard 
National Bank. 


EQUITABLE TRUST AND SEABOARD, NEW 
YORK, ANNOUNCE MERGER PLAN 


RUSTEES of the Equitable Trust 
Lo and directors of the Sea- 

board National Bank, of New 
York, have agreed upon plans for the 
merger of the two institutions, under a 
trust company charter. The new bank, 
which will be the fourth largest in New 
York and fifth largest in the United 
States, will have combined resources of 
$859,600,036. It will probably be 
known as the Equitable Seaboard Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Arthur W. Loasby, president of the 
Equitable, will become chairman of the 
board of the new bank, and Chellis A. 
Austin, president of the Seaboard, will 
become president. 


The terms of the merger were an- 
nounced as one and one-half shares of 
Equitable stock for one share of Sea- 
board, each share of the latter carrying 
one share of Seaboard National Corpo- 
ration, the bank's security afhliate. 
Previous to the merger the Seaboard 
National will declare a special cash divi- 
dend of $5 a share. 

It is further contemplated . that 
promptly after the merger the stock 
will be split up, the capital structure 
will be adjusted, and rights to subscribe 
to new stock will be issued. 

Both the Equitable Trust Company 
and the Seaboard National Bank have 
interesting histories in which chapters 
of steady growth are recorded. 
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A 
Permanent 


; The 
Exposition i Se. 
vreveRY THING (CSA ONE AO AGS 


rising wise ONG OXY AB LOIN 


BUILDING 


DECORATING NEW YORK inaugurates the only 
EQUIPPING Exposition of its kind in the world! 


aaeeeeens Operated along “De Luxe lines. 


of FINANCIAL : : r 
pretence No importuning to buy! 
INDUSTRIAL 

Establishments, S €@ and compare every practical 

device, invention, discovery 
accessory, luxury or necessity for 

Open every business day the more ecomomical and profit- 
tliat able operation of modern business 

Offices. 


ALL THE COURTESIES AND 
PRIVILEGES OF A PRIVATE CLUB 


~*~ 


(Complimentary Annual Passes 
from your banker or direct from 


BANKEXPOSITION, Ltd. 


J. MAXWELL GORDON, President 


11 West 42nd Street 
ew York, N.Y 
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© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


CHELLIS AUSTIN 


President of the Seaboard National Bank, who 
will be president of the consolidated institution. 


EQUITABLE TRUST 


The Equitable Trust Company re- 
cently entered its second half century 


of service. Founded on April 19, 1871, 
as the Traders Deposit Company, it 
began business with an authorized capi- 
tal of $50,000. 

In 1902 the name was changed to 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York and its activities extended to in- 
clude every, banking and trust function. 
In that year, the paid-in capital stock 
was increased to $1,000,000 and again 
in 1903 to $3,000,000. The surplus in 
that year was $8,500,000; undivided 
profits $540,000. Since 1903 the Equi- 
table has continued to make rapid 
strides in size and prestige. 

Subsequent growth in capitalization 
has been as follows: 1917, $6,000,000; 
1919, $12,000,000; 1922, $20,000,000; 
1923, $23,000,000; 1926, $30,000,000. 
From a small institution in 1903 with 
total resources of $9,000,000, the Equi- 


table has developed into a bank of 
world-wide connections with capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of over 
$50,000,000, and total resources of over 
$600,000,000. 

The branches cf the Equitable Trust 
Company in New York City are located 
at the following points: 40 Worth 
street, Madison avenue at 28th street, 
Madison avenue at 45th, and Madison 
avenue at 79th street. The company has 
two branch offices in London, a large 
office in Paris, an office in Mexico City, 
and, through its subsidiary, the Equi- 
table Eastern Banking Corporation, 
maintains offices in Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, China. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL 


The Seaboard Bank was organized in 
1883 under a state charter with an 
original capital of $500,000. ‘The bank's 
offices were at 18 Broadway and the 
primary purpose of its organizers was to 
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facilitate trad'ng on the Petroleum Ex- 
change next door, through making loans 
on oil warehouse receipts and pipe line 
certificates, which other banks did not 
then do. 

Two years later the Seaboard joined 
the national banking system and at the 
end of its first six years the deposits 
were $3,500,000. There were no 
changes in the capital structure until 
1905 when the directors declared a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent., bring- 
ing the capital to $1,000,000. The next 
increase came in 1921 when the capital 
was raised to $3,000,000. 

There have been six subsequent in- 
creases in capital. In 1922 a merger 
was effected with the Mercantile Trust 
Company and the capital was increased 
to $4,000,000. Chellis A. Austin, who 
had been president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company since its organization 
in 1917, became president of the Sea- 
board under this merger. The combined 
deposits at that time amounted to $78,- 
000,000. 
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The main offices of the bank were 
housed in the eight-story building at 
Broad and Beaver streets erected by the 
Seaboard in 1921, and the Mercantile 
offices at 115 Broadway were retained 
after the merger. 

Capital increases followed in quick 
succession as the deposits of the bank 
grew between 1922 and 1928. The 
most recent increase was announced in 
December, 1928, bringing the capital 
to $11,000,000, with a surplus of $14, 
000,000. The Seaboard’s resources as 
of March 27, 1929, were $306,287,359. 

Two up-town offices are maintained 
by the Seaboard, one at 24 East 45th 
street and the other at 41 West 34th 
street, which is the location of the New 
Netherland Bank that was acquired 
through a merger on February 1, 1928. 

The Seaboard National Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the bank, was organized 
in 1928 with a capital of $2,250,000, 


which was increased to $3,250,000 early 
in 1929. 


DECLINE IN COMMERCIAL BANKS 


HE decline in the number of com- 

mercial banks during the last seven 

years is one of the significant fi- 
nancial trends, according to a survey 
prepared by Professor O. M. W. 
Sprague and W. Randolph Burgess for 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes. The survey dealt with money 
and credit and their effect on business. 

The peak total of banks was reached 
in 1921, according to the survey, when 
there were about 30,000 institutions in 
the country. Since that time there has 
been a continuing reversal of the tend- 

,ency to increase and a reduction of 
about 4000 in the number of commer- 
cial banks. 

“But with more than 26,000 banks 
still in operation,” the survey stated, 
“this reduction still leaves the banking 
system of the country unchanged in its 
most characteristic feature. 

“It remains a system constituted by 
a multiplicity of local banks exhibiting 


extreme diversity in size, in character 
and in experience of management, and 
in the surrounding economic conditions 
of the communities to be served. 

“Whether there will be a further 
decline in the number of banks cannot 
be positively predicted, though it seems 
by no means improbable. In any event, 
it may be confidently anticipated that 
the decline will be at a far less rapid 
rate, since the major cause of the dis 
appearance of banks in recent years, 
numerous bank failures, reflects condi- 
tions abnormally unfavorable to bank- 
ing solvency in many localities, condi- 
tions unlikely to reappear with any like 
severity in the future.” 

The number of small bank failures 
has now decreased, the survey stated, 
and the present factors contributing to 
the decline in bank numbers are mergers, 
voluntary liquidation and the growth of 
branch and chain banking. 





THE “FOUR BIG D’S” OF GERMANY 


By W. L. WANLAss 


An interesting and informative discussion of Germany's leading group of banks. 


The au- 


thor, who is a professor at Utah Agricultural College, is now spending a sabbatical year 
in Europe, and has made a careful study of the German banking situation while in that 
country. 


tions of Germany, apart from the 

Reichsbank, are the Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, Disconto Gesell- 
schaft and Darmstadter und National. 
These giants among the banks of Ger- 
many are always referred to as “The 
Four Big D’s of Germany.” They 
become familiar landmarks to the per- 
son who travels extensively in Ger- 
many. Through branches in every 
considerable city, they are as omni- 


Te four great financial combina- 


present as post offices, rathauses, or 


equestrian statues of the Emperors. 
Where one branch of “The Four Big 
D’s” is found, branches of the others 
are likely to be found next door, just 
around the corner, or across the street. 
If there is not real competition among 
them, there is at least a strong out- 
ward semblance of it. In this tendency 
to group themselves, they are almost as 
“chummy” as the “Big Five” of En- 
gland—Barclays, Lloyds, Midland, Na- 
tional Provincial, and Westminster—or 
the chain grocery stores of America. 
When one sees these large, massive 
stone buildings—of both the parent 
institution and the important branches 
—and the interior equipments which 
intensify the impression of solidity and 
strength, it seems incredible that a few 
years ago these great banks were all 
but impotent. Yet such was the case 
at the end of 1923. In those weeks 
just before the final collapse of things 
hnancial in Germany, the presentation 
of a fifty-pound sterling draft or a five- 
hundred-dollar check was a matter of 
great moment, both for the bank and 
the customer. Money was handled like 


bulky merchandise. Small sums were 
put in bags or wrapped in newspaper. 
The customer who called for larger 
amounts had to provide special means 
of conveyance to haul the money away. 

In one of the “Big Four” in Berlin, 
the writer was shown the specially pre- 
pared books, with wide columns, for 
the entry of the huge figures involved 
in ordinary transactions. These books 
are now preserved as souvenirs of the 
period of inflation. The writer was 
also shown large rooms which were 
used as warehouses for tons of paper 
money. Under the conditions, all the 
ordinary bank facilities proved hope- 
lessly inadequate. Of course, much was 
said about these things at the time, but 
one does not realize what really hap- 
pened until: he is permitted to look 
behind the scenes. 


THE GERMAN BANKING SYSTEM 


The Reichsbank and the “Big Four” 
do not, of course, constitute the entire 
German banking system. The United 
States is the only country that can 
afford to have tens of thousands of 
separate banks, but Germany has at 
least one hundred and fifty, which in- 
clude all the usual types of banks. The 
numerous savings banks, or “sparkas- 
sen,” distributed throughout the coun- 
try, are for the most part operated 
directly by the various governments, 
state and municipal. There is an ex- 
tensive system of land credit banks. 
Germany was a pioneer in this field, 
especially in developing institutions for 
rural credit. 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorized. . . .£5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up. . . .£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £200,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
Correspondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Saesrevo, Lendon.” 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 


But to return to the “Four Big D’s,” 
these banks, by reason of their very 
size and ramifications, occupy a domi- 
nant position in the banking structure 
of Germany. Together with the two 
next largest banks of Germany, they 
represent about three-fourths of the 
total non-public banking resources of 
the country. The total resources of the 
largest of the “Big Four” are over 3,- 
000,000,000 reichsmarks; those of the 
smallest are over 2,000,000,000. When 
compared with those of the financial 
giants of England or the United States, 
these figures may not seem so large. In 
Germany they are large enough to put 
these banks in a distinct class. Prior 
to the war, branches of these leading 
German banks existed in many parts 
of the world. As a result of the war, 
most of them were closed and have not 
since been reopened. 

It is commonly supposed among Ger- 
man business men that the “Four Big 


D's,” by reason of their dominant 
position, have a practical monopoly in 
the German money market. Despite 
certain external signs of rivalry, these 
business men—and the writer has talked 
with a great many of them—feel cer. 
tain that the four big banks have a 
thorough-going working agreement that 
virtually eliminates all competition, 
This is another one of those allegations 
that are difficult to prove conclusively, 
The principal evidence cited is the 
uniformly high rates of interest charged 
on each class of loans. 


LOAN AND INTEREST RATES 


There is no denying that loan rates 
have been high in Germany for many 
months. Also, there is a striking uni 
formity of interest rates, after making 
allowance for the different classes of 
loans. It is likely, however, that it is 
the high level of rates rather than the 
uniformity of rates that is irritating 
borrowers and would-be _ borrowers. 
German manufacturers and merchants, 
anxious to re-establish German indus’ 
try and meet the keen competition of 
the world, find themselves burdened 
with interest rates quite in excess of 
those paid by competitors in other 
countries. 

After numerous inquiries, the writer 
has concluded that 10 per cent. is prac 
tically the minimum rate of high-grade 
short term loans obtained from domes 
tic banks. On longer term loans, with 
less liquid security, the rates vary from 
11 per cent. to 15 per cent. Twelve per 
cent. is a common rate on ordinary 
commercial loans. Some business con- 
cerns have gotten relief by borrowing 
abroad. But, after all, the interna 
tional credit market is open only to a 
few. Most business men must borrow 
from their own banks where they can 
establish their credit. Because of the 
decreased activity in German business 
in recent months, there has been a 
slight downward trend in interest rates 
since these inquiries were made. 

Undoubtedly, there is in Germany @ 
practical credit monopoly, determined 





Banking Service for The Traveler 


Tuis is the season when people who plan 
Summer trips face the problem of obtain- 
ing ready funds while on their travels. 


Asolution to this problem for customers 
of our correspondent banks is the Trav- 
elers’ Letter of Credit, which this Com- 
pany issues. This Letter, which serves as 
an introduction to banks throughout the 





world, insures cash to the traveler when- 
ever needed. 


Through its world-wide connections, 
Irving Trust Company is able to offer to 
its correspondent banks in the United States 
and their customers every facility for for- 
eign financial transactions, either business 
or personal, 


We sell Travelers’ Checks 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 
IrnvinGc Trust COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 


to make the most of the present im- 
perative needs of borrowers, or there 
is an actual shortage of bank credit 
naturally reflecting itself in high in- 
terest rates, or both. We must drop 
the first question—the possible exist- 
ence of a bank credit monopoly—at 
this point for lack of further evidence. 
That there has been and still is an 
actual shortage of loanable funds is 
evident in several ways. In the win- 
dows of many of the larger branches 
of the “Big Four,” attractive placards 
proffer 8 per cent. for six months’ 
savings, and other rates, down to 6 per 
cent. for savings left with the bank for 
shorter periods. A few banks were 
offering as high as 9 per cent. for six 
months’ deposits. Commercial banks 
do not offer such rates as these unless 
there is an ‘imperative need for funds. 
The representative of a large account- 
ing firm told the writer that his com- 
pany was receiving a rate of 7 per 
cent. from a bank for a few thousand 
marks temporarily idle in their own 
business. Land banks, anxious to at- 
tract the necessary funds to meet the 
demands upon them, were offering 8 
per cent. gold bonds at par or a little 
below. 


A SHORTAGE OF BANK CREDIT 


All of this means but one thing. 
There has been, and there still is in a 
somewhat lessened degree, a marked 


shortage of what we ordinarily call 
bank credit or ioanable funds in Ger- 
many. The high prevailing interest 
rates have, of course, attracted large 
sums from outside. In the years 1924 
to 1928, inclusive, Germany borrowed 
about 6,500,000,000 marks from abroad 
—-almost three-fourths of it from the 
United States. But these funds are 
forthcoming from outside countries only 
upon the payment of comparatively 
high rates of interest. Apparently full 
confidence in Germany’s stability is not 
yet re-established. Except in the case 
of a comparatively few large com- 
panies, the funds obtained from abroad 
are re-lent by banks and other agencies 
to German borrowers at rates which 
represent a very considerable spread 
above the already high rates that are 
paid to outside lenders. Incidentally, 
it should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that German banks are sub- 
ject to certain special fees or taxes as 
a result of the war and reparations 
payments. These add somewhat to the 
gross margins made on loans, or reduce 
the net margins, depending on the 
point of view. 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


German industry has made a re- 
covery in the last two or three years 
that is truly remarkable. People in 
other European countries are amazed 
at what has been accomplished. They 
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Telegraphic Address: 


were really not prepared for the opti- 
mistic revelations of the recent reports 
of the Agent General for Reparations. 
This progress has been made in spite 
of reparations payments, high interest 
rates, and, what has been still more of 
an obstacle, the sheer difficulty of get- 
ting capital even at high rates. Un- 


doubtedly, there has been in Germany, 
at least until the recent recession in 
business activity, a great potential de- 
mand for capital—especially for work- 
ing capital—which has remained poten- 


tial because the high rates could not be 
paid or the other loan terms could not 
be met. 

The question naturally arises, why 
should a country like Germany be 
faced with such a shortage of working 
capital or bank funds? To answer this 
question, we must go back again to the 
year 1923. At the close of that year 
both fixed and working capital were 
sadly depleted and obsolete, while bank 
deposits, the basis upon which bank 
loans may be made, were wiped out 
completely in the total collapse of the 
mark. It is interesting to speculate 
what might have happened in Germany 
had not the Dawes Plan or some other 
stabilizing influence come at about that 
time. 

At the time of which we are speak- 
ing, Germany presented the interest- 
ing spectacle of a country with numer- 
ous banks fully equipped and manned, 
but lacking that one essential—an ac- 
ceptable money. They were like great 
factories left without raw materials. 
When order was formally restored and 
a new money provided, the banks 
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practically had to start all over again 
to build up their deposits and loans. 
This is the task that has proved most 
dificult for German bankers. 

MUTUAL ACCUSATIONS 

If the business men of Germany ac- 
cuse the “Four Big D’s” of monopoly 
control of bank credit, the managers 
of these banks in turn accuse the Ger- 
man people on an_ equally serious 
charge. Although living in a capital: 
istic country, they, so the bankers 
allege, have failed to provide through 
savings the capital’ necessary for sound 
industrial recovery. What the bankers 
allege was certainly true, especially dur- 
ing the first two or three years under 
the Dawes Plan. Hence the necessity 
for turning to outside sources for such 
large amounts of long time and ‘short 
time loaris. 

It is easy to understand, in part at 
least, why the German people—accus 
tomed to saving and investing in their 
own securities as no other people were 
in pre-war times—should have fallen 
down in this case. Wages and salaries 
were low. Many people who had pre’ 
viously contributed heavily toward the 
supply of capital had lost their for 
tunes and positions. Taxes were higher 
than ever before. Pressing domestic 
and personal needs requiring expendi’ 
tures had accumulated during the pre 
ceding years. But there is a more 
adequate explanation than all of these. 

Many Americans have had expert 
ence, directly or indirectly, with dis 
astrous bank failures in our own coun 
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try. Those who have, will vividly re- 
call the demoralizing effects such fail- 
ures had on those who lost their hard- 
won savings. Conservative men and 
women swear by all the gods at once 
that they will never save again, or if 
they do, they will never again entrust 
their savings to banks. After a while, 
of course, they cool off, confidence is 
restored, and they go on again until 
the next bank failure occurs. Erst- 
while rebels against the institutions of 
society slowly forget the past and turn 


hopefully to the future. 


LIVING FROM DAY TO DAY 


What has happened through the 
years in America in hundreds of iso- 
lated cases, happened all at once in 
Germany on a nation-wide scale. The 
results were as might have been ex- 
pected. Basic national habits and tradi- 
tions were temporarily uprooted in 
favor of a kind of epicurean attitude 
of “eat, drink and be merry for to- 
morrow we die.” It was this change 
that astonished expatriated Germans 
who returned to the Fatherland for a 
visit after the revolution. Visitors in 
Germany still notice a tendency among 
the people to live merrily in the present. 
But statistics show that a change is 
taking place. 

Gradually confidence in the present 
regime is being established. Deposits 
in savings banks at the end of 1928 
Were practically three times as great as 
they were in July, 1926. Deposits in 
commercial banks have doubled in a 
similar length of time. They are still 
far below—less than half—what they 


were in 1913. Capital formation in 
Germany, if we exclude outside bor- 
rowing, is taking place at about 60 per 
cent. of the pre-war rate. To hasten 
the process, at least one of the “Four 
Big D’s” has departed from a tradi- 
tional policy of aloofness from all forms 
of advertising, save the mere publica- 
tion of statements, and is now running 
newspaper broadsides appealing for 
more savings. 


AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN INDUSTRY 


No matter what we may think of 
the influence wielded by the “Four 
Big D’s” in German finance, as such, 
they are certainly playing an important 
role in the larger field of industry. 
However dominant they may be as a 
group, each one of them is in turn 
dominated by a financial genius who, 
using the bank as an instrument or 
agency and supported by his asso- 
ciates, is rapidly acquiring controlling 
interests in great industrial concerns. 
One of these present-day leaders in 
German finance is Dr. Hugenberg, re- 
cently elected president of the reac- 
tionary Nationalist Party. He is also 
dominant in the big motien picture 
corporation known familiarly as “Ufa.” 
The fact that these securities giving 
control are frequently acquired under 
pressure when business corporations 
are heavily indebted to the banks, lends 
color to the charge that the banks are 
collaborating with each other in this 
great game of gaining control. One 
bank seems to be specializing in get- 
ting control of automobile and machine 
manufacturing, another dyes and chem- 
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icals, and still another coal, iron and 
steel. 


FORMING HOLDING COMPANIES 


Gradually, and apparently without 
people being aware of it, these great 
banks are adding to their banking func- 
tions, the functions which we in 
America associate with large holding 
companies. It is as if the United 
States Steel Corporation or the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
should be merged into one of the large 
banks. Of course, we have in America 
through interlocking directorates and 
financial arrangements, close connec- 
tions between banks on the one hand 
and business corporations on the other. 
But so far as the writer knows, we do 
not have in America anything like the 
complete merging of banking and in- 
dustry that is so rapidly developing in 
Germany. 

There is much discussion in Europe 
about the great industrial combinations 
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of Germany. Each major industry— 
coal, iron and steel, dyes and chem: 
icals, moving pictures, etc.—has its own 
combination, organizations which, as 
one friendly writer recently said, “have 
as their purpose not the creating of 
monopolies, but of avoiding inefficiency, 
duplication and excessive costs of out: 
put and distribution. 

Supplementing these industrial com- 
binations there are the various cartels 
of Europe. The cartels are international 
organizations. The chief purpose of 
each one is to determine in advance 
how much of the commodity with 
which it is concerned the market can 
absorb without depressing the price. 
Having done this, the cartel then pro 
rates the total amount to be produced 
among the various producers or coun: 
tries. When the complete story of all 
these combinations, national and inter’ 
national, is told, it will be found that 
the German banks and particularly the 
“Four Big D’s” have played a leading 
part. 





OUR COMMERCE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


By Lawrence A. Downs 


A discussion of the importance of our Latin-American market by the president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad System. The following article is based on an address by Mr. 
Downs before the sixteenth National Foreign Trade Convention. 


UR exports now represent about 
C) one-tenth of our total produc- 

tion, but the importance to us 
of our foreign trade is vastly greater 
than that percentage might indicate. 
It has been said that the merchant does 
not make his profit on a dozen bags of 
flour until he has sold the last one. 
Likewise the one-tenth of our total pro- 
duction that is sold abroad represents 
a substantial part of the nation’s busi- 
ness. Look at it another way. The 


spread of business activity between a 
period of depression and a period of 


prosperity is sometimes little more than 
10 per cent. Therefore, our foreign 
commerce, representing 10 per cent. of 
our total volume of business, is vitally 
important to the prosperity of the 
other 90 per cent. 

The business of our country has 
prospered by growth, and it must keep 
growing. Its growth in the future will 
be largely in the direction of world 
trade. Foreign commerce already means 
much to the nation’s business, and it 
is going to mean more. 


LATIN-AMERICA’S PROMISE 


It is the writer’s firm conviction that 
no foreign trade region holds out 
greater promise for the business of the 
United States than does Latin-America. 
This is a region in which the Missis- 
sippi Valley is especially interested. The 
Mississippi Valley produces many of the 
raw materials and a considerable part 
of the manufactured goods that make 
up our already extensive exports to 
the countries of Latin-America, and it 
consumes a large part of the raw ma- 


terials and tropical foodstuffs which 
our Southern neighbors send us in ex- 
change. 

The railway system which the writer 
represents is the principal north-and- 
south railroad of the United States. It 
has extensive terminal and port facili- 
ties at New Orleans and Gulfport, and 
trafic lanes into all parts of the coun- 
try reaching the leading commercial 
centers of the Mississippi Valley over 
its own rails. It is extensively engaged 
in Latin-American commerce, and has 
given a great deal of study to the pos- 
sibilities of its further development. 

Latin-America is coming with every 
passing year to play a larger part in 
the economic life of the United States. 
Commercial relations between the two 
are becoming more intimate. The need 
of one for the other is growing more 
urgent. 

A combination of causes has been at 
work to bring about this increased 
economic unity of the Americas. The 
effect of the Panama Canal upon trade 
routes; the far-reaching political and 
commercial influences of the World 
War; the growing industrial importance 
of the United States, and its con- 
stantly increasing need for raw ma- 
terials of Latin-America; the westward 
migration of capital, and the opportun- 
ities which Latin-America offers for 
capital investments; the development of 
Latin-America, and its growing de- 
mands for foreign capital and goods— 
all these have been influential factors in 
strengthening the commercial relations 
between the United States and its 
southern neighbors. 

Prior to the World War the United 
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Balance Sheet per December 31st, 1928 


ASSETS 


Reichsmark Pf 


Cash in Hand, foreign currency, and interest and dividend 
coupons due for payment 23 089 203 


Credit balances with banks of issue and banks with a clearing 
organization (Abrechnungsbanken) 69 301 309 


Cheques, Bills and Treasury Bills 556 862 890 


Credit balances of the Bank (‘“‘Nostro” balances) with banks 
and banking firms payable within three months 096 881 


Contango and other loans against securities admitted to quota- 
tion on the Stock Exchange 681 357 


Advances on goods consigned or warehoused 380 
Securities in the possession of the Bank 000 000 
Holdings in syndicates and joint operations 000 000 


43 


14 


Permanent holdings in other banks and banking firms 000 000 — 


Loans and advances on current account (“Debitoren’’) 247 904 
Bank Premises 000 000 


660 448 


Reichsmark 
Share capital 60 000 000 
55 000 000 
Creditors 2 082 620 310 
Acceptances 80 465 647 
Pension Fund for employees 4 000 000 
Other liabilities 13 864 141 


Net Profits 16 710 349 


2 312 660 448 
Dividend for the year 1928: 12 per cent. 
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States had two formidable competitors 
in the principal commercial centers of 
Latin-America. In certain countries its 
total sales amounted to less than one- 
third those of Great Britain and Ger- 
many combined. The strongly en- 
trenched position of the British and 
Germans, particularly in South America, 
was of long standing. 


WELL ENTRENCHED COMPETITORS 


The British entered the 
after the South American republics 
gained their independence from Spain 
and Portugal. Their commercial pio- 
neers were backed by what have been 
described as “the largest masses of free 
capital the world has even known.” 
The British built the principal railroads 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia. They pioneered in 
the development of mines and ports. 
They engaged extensively in commer- 
cial enterprises, and they established 
telegraph and cable and_ steamship 
lines between the principal ports of 
South America and Europe. 

Germany’s commercial invasion of 
South America, which came somewhat 
later, was accompanied by extensive 
investments of German capital in 
nitrate plants, banking institutions, 
public utilities and a wide range of 
commercial enterprises, and it was 
backed by a_ subsidized merchant 
marine. Partnerships were formed 
with local importers at strategic cen- 
ters; commercial representatives were 
trained under government auspices; 
credits were extended and scientific 
business principles were applied in a 
degree never before equaled. The re- 
sult was that Germany forged steadily 
ahead in the economic life of Latin- 
America from about 1870 to the out- 
break of the World War. 

Until the beginning of the present 
century United States business paid 
comparatively little attention to the 
possibilities of Latin-American com- 
merce. Our people were engaged 
chiefly in primary production, and our 
exports ran largely to raw materials. 


field soon. 
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Municipal Auditorium 


In order adequately to accommodate 
the many conventions, elaborate 
Mardi Gras balls, and opera presen- 
tations for which New Orleans is 
noted, a new $2,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 12,000 (pictured above) is now 
under construction. (Ready January 
1, 1930.) All modern conveniences, 
such as conference rooms, exhibition 
space, foyers, lounges, etc., are 
incorporated in the design, making 
it an ideal convention hall. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 
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Europe took more than three-fourths of 
our total exports. More important 
still, we were borrowers rather than 
lenders of capital. We lacked the sub- 
stantial investments and the extensive 
banking and selling organizations which 
the British and Germans had estab- 
lished in the other Americas. More- 
over, the telegraph cables serving the 
Latin-American markets were con- 
trolled by our leading competitors, and 
our exporters were largely dependent 
upon British and German ships to 
carry their goods to Latin-American 
ports and upon British and German 
agents to handle their distribution for 
them. 


OVERCOMING HANDICAPS 


In recent years those handicaps have 
been largely overcome. We now have 
our own banking facilities in Latin- 
America. We have direct telegraph and 
radio communication. We have a 
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vastly greater number of competent 
commercial representatives. Our own 
business concerns have established repre- 
sentation in Latin-America, and the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, with its representatives in every 
important commercial center, has 
gathered and made available to our 
business men a vast amount of valuable 
information relating to the countries 
of Latin-America, their resources, their 
markets, their port and transportation 
facilities, their economic development 
and so on—information of primary 
importance to American shippers. 

Moreover, since the United States 
has become the world’s leading finan- 
cial center, the countries of Latin- 
America have looked to this country 
very largely for loans with which to 
carry on their civic improvements and 
finance their industrial enterprises. Be- 
fore the World War our investments 
in Latin-America were a little more 
than a billion dollars all told. Since 
then United States capital has been 
flowing in a steady stream intc Central 
and South America and the West 
Indies, until today our total invest- 
ments in Latin-America exceed five bil- 
lions of dollars. There are now as 
many United States dollars at work in 
Venezuela alone as there were in the 
entire South American continent  six- 
teen years ago. In some of these coun- 
tries United States investments exceed 
those of any other country. 


OUR PRESENT POSITION 


Then, too, we are less dependent 
upon competitors for shipping facilities. 
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In 1913 only 8 per cent. of our com 
merce with South America was car 
ried in United States vessels. In 1926 
it was 46 per cent. 

In these ways, and due largely to 
these factors, the United States has 
come to occupy the dominant position 
in nearly every commercial center of 
Latin-America. Our exports to Latin 
America have just about doubled in vol- 
ume and trebled in value since before 
the war, and the Latin-American coun- 
tries now provide the United States 
with markets for nearly a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods annually. Out of 
every five dollars’ worth of products 
exported by this country,  Latin- 
America is taking nearly one dollar's 
worth. Of our ten leading foreign 
markets for heavy iron and steel prod: 
ucts, five are in Latin-America. The 
same is true of industrial machinery. 
Of our ten leading foreign markets for 
cotton cloth, seven are in Latin 
America. This region also provides the 
United States with some of its prin 
cipal markets for Southern pine lum 
ber, automobiles, electrical machinery, 
petroleum products, leather and rubber 
goods, lard, lumber and wood prod: 
ucts, cutlery, hardware, metal furni- 
ture, office appliances, galvanized wire, 
roofing material and a wide variety of 
other manufactured products. 

Our extensive commerce with Latin- 
America is on a reciprocal basis. Our 
Southern neighbors need our markets 
as much as we need theirs. Out of 
every three dollars’ worth of products 
exported by Latin-America, the United 
States takes more than one dollar's 
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worth. We are buying more than half 
the total exports of several Latin- 
American countries, and our total pur- 
chases in the Latin-American market, 
amounting to more than a billion 100 
million dollars annually, exceed those 
of Great Britain, Germany and France 
combined. The United States is by 
far the best customer Latin-America 
has today. 


“BASED UPON MUTUAL NECESSITY” 


The commerce between Latin-America 
and the United States is based upon 
mutual necessity, and therefore it holds 
out every assurance of permanency. 
Generally speaking, it contains few of 
the competitive elements that mark the 
commerce between the United States 
and Europe. The United States sup- 
plies Latin-America with manufactured 
products in exchange for large quanti- 
ties of raw materials and tropical food- 
stuffs. Each produces commodities 
which cannot be produced profitably by 
the other. Commercial exchanges 
therefore serve to stimulate domestic 


production rather than to discourage it. 

Each year witnesses a growing un- 
derstanding of the economic interde- 
pendence and the value of friendly re- 
lations between the United States and 


Latin-America. The Pan-American 
Union, the United States Department 
of Commerce and other agencies, in- 
cluding our own business pioneers in 
the other Americas, have furthered 
this understanding. The recent good- 
will tours of President Hoover and 
Colonel Lindbergh have served to bring 
our people and those of Latin-America 
closer together. 
THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

A movement is now under way to 
connect the Americas by means of a 
Pan-American highway, extending from 
Ottawa, Canada, and Washington, D. 
C., to Punta Arenas, the southernmost 
city of Chile, with branches to Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. The Con- 
gress of the United States has recently 
voted an appropriation of $50,000,000 
to cover our share of the expense of 
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MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di 
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BANSICILIA CORPORATION 


487 BROADWAY 


Balance Sheet April 30, 1929 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Investments in stocks, including 
controlling interest in Bank of 
Sicily Trust Company (mar- 
ket value $3,925,048.64) . . $2,726,876.37 
Treasury capital stocks held for 
sale, at cost . ie aS ae 68,87 1,67 
Loans and accounts receivable : 
Loans and de- 
posits . . . $170,128.62 
Due from brokers 
for securities sold 105,017.48 
Due from sub- 
scribers to capi- 
ital stock and 
sundry accounts 
receivable . . 56,529.50 


331,675.60 
883,307.48 
1,379.55 
14,000.00 


$4,026, 110.67 


Cash in bank and on hand . 
Furniture and fixtures 
Organization expenses 


Capital stock : 
lass A, non-voting, no par 
value: Authorized—360,000 
shares ; 
Issued or issuable— 143,958 
shares at stated value 
$1,799,475.00 
Class B, voting, no par value: 
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$500.000.00 
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70,354.00 


Paid in surplus. 
Undivided profits . 
Due to brokers for securities 


purchased . 


$4,026, 110.57 
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surveys and other preliminary work. 


While this stupendous project would 
require years to complete, its success 
would undoubtedly represent a sub- 
stantial contribution to international 
good-will and unity. If it did nothing 
more than stimulate lateral highway 
construction in Central and South 
America the highway would be a 
worth-while undertaking. 

The lack of adequate facilities for 
transportation has been and is now one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
Latin-American progress. Vast regions 
of rich agricultural and mineral-bearing 
lands still await the coming of railroads 
and improved highways. Colombia, 
for instance, with an area greater than 
that of California, Washington and 
Oregon combined, has only one-twelfth 
the railway mileage and less than 1 per 
cent. of the highway mileage of our 
three Pacific Coast states. Brazil, with 
an area greater than the United States, 
has fewer miles of railroad than Illinois 
and Iowa combined and fewer miles of 
public highway than New Mexico. The 
entire continent of South America, 


with more than twice the area of the 
United States, has little more than one- 
fifth of the railway mileage of the 
United States and less public highway 
mileage than Kansas. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


To their credit, however, let it be 
said that our Southern neighbors are 
fully alive to the need of better trans- 
portation facilities. Since 1905, the 
railway mileage of Brazil, Argentina, 
Peru, Chile and Cuba has nearly 
doubled, that of Colombia and Salva- 
dor has more than trebled, and that of 
Paraguay and Honduras has increased 
even more. As these arteries of com- 
merce have been extended fertile agri- 
cultural areas have been made accessible, 
mineral resources have been made pos- 
sible of development, land values have 
mounted, centers of population have 
grown in size and the prosperity of 
the people has increased. Every ex- 
tension of railroads and highways has 
brought increasing production of raw 
material and has opened up new mar- 
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kets for products. We are seeing in 
Latin-America today a repetition of the 
vast development which followed the 
building of railroads in this country 
after our Civil War. 

No phase of our export trade more 
clearly illustrates the growing spirit of 
progress among the Latin-American 
peoples or the vast possibilities of the 
Latin-American market than the ex- 
pansion of our automobile exports to 
that region. Despite the very limited 
development of highways thus far, the 
number of motor vehicles in use in 
Mexico and Central America more 
than doubled from 1924 to 1928, and 
in South America the number more 
than trebled. Approximately one- 
fourth of our total exports of motor 
vehicles are now sold in Latin-America. 
With the continued development of 
improved highways this trade bears 
every promise of great expansion. I 


mention automobiles merely to illus- 
trate the trend of the times in Latin- 
America. Numerous other examples 
could be cited to show the possibilities 
of this region and the progressive spirit 
of these people. 

Latin-America is turning toward the 
United States today as this country 
turned toward Europe three-quarters 
of a century ago. The people ot 
Latin-America need our markets as we 
need theirs. They need our capital to 
build their railroads and highways, to 
improve their cities and their ports and 
to develop their natural resources. We 
need the expanding markets which such 
investments will help to create. The 
situation is ideal for co-operation that 
will redound to the self-interest of us 
all. President Hoover has taken the 
lead in directing the attention of our 
people toward this opportunity, and we 
can well afford to follow confidently 
his direction. 





IMPORTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


By Henry F. Grapy . 
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time, that the part of imports in 

foreign trade should be discussed at 
a meeting of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. The case for imports 
has been too little heard at gatherings 
of this kind. It is significant of public 
opinion and public attitude on the 
question that one would hardly be 
called on to give a paper outlining the 
function of exports in foreign trade. 
An announcement to this effect by the 
Council would undoubtedly cause 
amusement, as it would be regarded as 
a good deal like attempting to describe 
the part that foreign trade plays in 
foreign trade. And though one is 
precisely as important as the other, we 
are accustomed to assume that export: 
ing is a commendable activity by which 
we secure increased markets for Annert- 
can products but that imports are at 
best a necessary evil, to be dispensed 
with in so far as it is possible. 


I is appropriate, particularly at this 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


It has come to be generally accepted 
that products from abroad which com- 
pete with American production shou!d 


be stopped through the agency of 
tariffs. In fact, there are many urging 
prohibitive tariffs not only on goods, 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, which compete directly, but also 
on things which can be shown to com- 
pete indirectly with our own products. 
The manufacturer who requires foreign 
raw materials is almost the only one 
ready to fight for the unrestricted ei- 
try of these materials, on the score that 
his industry cannot continue without 


them. Even he, however, will not in- 
frequently be bought off by a com- 
pensating tariff on his own finished 
products. The general importer seek- 
ing to make a case before the Ways 
and Means Committee for the con- 
tinued import of any manufactured 
article invariably endeavors to base his 
case on non-competition with American 
manufacturers. 

It is for these reasons that'I say tha 
public opinion in this country seems 
to be very definitely formulated to the 
effect that restriction of imports is most 
desirable, and that the burden of proof 
for the continued import of commedi- 
ties from abroad, whether they be 
manufactured goods or raw materials, 
is on the importers. Imports must 
justify themselves by proving that they 
are non-competitive. While we have 
heretofore required only that these im- 
ports should not compete directly, the 
sentiment is growing in this country 
that imports should be excluded where 
it can be shown that indirectly they 
are competing in the sale of American 
production. The whole question of 
imports, therefore, deserves the most 
careful consideration at this time. 


THE PRICE QUESTION 


The American manufacturer and 
raw material producer, who is largely 
responsible for the prevalence of the 
point of view I have outlined, and 
which, I think, accurately reflects gen- 
eral American opinion, reaches his posi- 
tion in somewhat this manner. Im- 
ports from abroad take up some of his 
domestic market and tend to lower his 
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prices and hence his profits. By ex- 
cluding the foreign manufacturer, he 
has the domestic market for himself and 
other American producers of the same 
products. Prices can be maintained at 


a higher level until competition and 
production among domestic manufac- 
turers or producers becomes so intense 
that his prices will be lowered, per- 
haps even beyond that of the outside 


producer. This situation has already 
developed in a number of industries, 
both manufacturing and agricultural. 
I think the automotive industry is a 
case in point. In fact, all the large- 
scale production industries, though pro- 
tected, undoubtedly have lower domes- 
tic prices than similar commodities 
abroad. Some agricultural specialties, 
like raisins and peaches in California, 
have been distressingly low in price, 
despite tariff protection, because of ex- 
cessive production and intensive com- 
petition for the market by various 
groups of the growers. But despite 
this, producers of almost every com- 
modity still look to the tariff as an 
agency for restricting competition and 
perhaps (I say perhaps advisedly) 
raising prices. Even where an indus 
try has been long protected and in- 
ternal competition has lowered prices, 
this industry is pretty certain to feel 
that if competition from abroad were 
invited by lowered tariffs, the sales 
problems of that industry would be in- 
tensified. 
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Our national public opinion on the 
matter of foreign trade and foreign 
trade policies is therefore determined 
by the composite views of individual 
firms and producing groups who think 
primarily in terms of our domestic 
economy and have no capacity or de- 
sire to think of commerce from the na- 
tional or international point of view. 
In other words, they do not understand 
political economy in the older sense of 
that term, as a series of doctrines 
formulated on national experience and 
justified by national results. 


THE MEASURE OF EXPORTS 


A national point of view must take 
into account national economic factors. 
When once the problem of our foreign 
trade is approached in this manner, it 
becomes clear that not only are im 
ports not detrimental, but that they are 
as important in the consideration of 
foreign trade as are exports. They are 
the concave of the circle of which ex- 
ports are the convex. If foreign trade 
is desirable, then imports are desirable. 
However, because public opinion is 
what it is and we are today under the 
spell of a new but none the less in- 
tense type of mercantilism, it is neces 
sary to make a case for the import 
trade. 

Imports are the measure of exports. 
The maintenance of our present volume 
of exports and the increase in that 
volume is entirely conditioned upon the 
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volume of our imports. I need hardly 


say that commodities must be paid for 
in commodities; that has been stated 
with sufficient frequency. Our ifavor- 
able merchandise balance in 1927 was 
$548,000,000, and production of gold 
outside of the United States is nor- 
mally less than $400,000,000. Gold is 
simply for the purpose of equalizing 
minor variations in the exchange rates. 
Gold movements are a vehicle of ad- 
justment and cannot be a medium of 
settling large international accounts. 
Securities are promises of payment in 
the future. They represent credit ex- 
tentions, and it is as unthinkable that 
a nation should contemplate indefinite 
credit extensions to the purchasers of 
a major part of its exports as it would 
be for a large corporation to accept and 
hold for maturity bonds in exchange 
for its merchandise. 

Let me repeat, imports are the mea- 
sure of our exports, and if we seriously 
curtail our imports we will as surely 
curtail our exports. If we would ex- 
pand our exports we must find ways 
of expanding our imports. Our total 


merchandise trade, imports and exports, 
in 1927 was about nine and one-half 
billion dollars. Does anyone contend 
that we would not have been better 
off if that trade had been double, or 
even treble what it was? If anyone 
wishes to argue that increase in the 
volume of our trade is not desirable, 
then he must be prepared to detend 
the proposition that less business is 
better than more business and that less 
economic activity is better than more 
economic activity. We regard the 
volume of retail sales, of car loadings, 
bank clearings, and other types of ac- 
tivity as indices of our general pros- 
perity. Surely the volume of our 
foreign trade is in every proper sense 
an index of activity as significant as 
those indices I have mentioned. Yet 
how many people are prepared to con- 
template a doubling of our imports even 
though that carry with it a doubling 
of our exports? 


MERCHANDISE BALANCE 


I should like to give briefly the rea- 
sons why imports are the measure of 
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our exports. Let me first call attention 
to the fact that our trade balance is no 
longer a matter of our merchandise 
balance, but of all the international 
payments which this country must 
make and receive. We no longer use 
the term “balance of trade’; it is the 
balance of payments that is significant. 
Our aggregate commodity trade in 
1927, import and export, was about 
nine and one-half billion dollars, but 
our international turnover for the 
same year was somewhat over eighteen 
billions. The turnover represents all 
items which result in the creation of 
bills of exchange or the transfer of 
credits to and from this country in our 
dealings with other countries. A sum- 
mary of the balance of our interna- 
tional payments in 1927 as published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce is given on the opposite page, to 
make clear the picture of our financial 
dealings with the world. 

Our trade, in the sense of our com- 
modity movement, need not balance if 
there are items to offset the debits or 
credits on commodity account. The 
largest items in our balance sheet, aside 
from the merchandise movements, are 
what are commonly called invisible ex- 
ports and imports, and the largest of 
these are tourist expenditures, interest 
on foreign investments, war debt re- 
ceipts, and immigrant remittances. New 
American investments abroad in the 
very nature of the case are also an im- 
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portant item in our balance. In gen- 
eral, new investments will approximate 
the credits left over after the current 
debits and credits are taken care of. 
Such credits, which are the condition 
of our extending loans, are a debit item 
in our balance sheet and are dependent 
upon corresponding credits being avail- 
able from our current transactions. In 
other words, if our balance sheet was 
in perfect equilibrium and we loaned 
ten million dollars to some country, 
that loan or debit would require a cor 
responding credit which would come as 
a result of an export of gold or mer- 
chandise to this amount. 


OUTSTANDING TRADE CORRECTIVES 


If there is not a balancing of credit 
and debit items, the exchanges will re- 
flect this and machinery will be set in 


operation which will automatically 
bring about correctives. The correc 
tives are gold flow, discount rates and 
prices. In other words, if we are sell- 
ing more than we are buying in goods 
and services we will have a balance of 
exchange abroad in excess of our re- 
quirements and dollars will go to a 
premium. When dollars go to a pre 
mium, gold will be imported and the im- 
portation of gold will tend to increase 
prices in the United States. The alter- 
native to gold flow is discount rate ad- 
justments, which have the same effect 
on prices. The situation out of which 
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our excess of credits abroad arose is 
thus corrected, in. the first instance by 
the premium on dollars, which adds to 
the cost of our exported goods and 
services, and in the second place 
through gold imports and higher prices 
within our country. Exports will be 
discouraged and imports encouraged by 


these relatively higher prices, and so 
any tendency of our balance of pay- 
ments to get out of line will be cor- 
rected. 

The machinery works in the reverse 
manner if a country tends to import 
more than it exports of goods and serv- 
ices. Under normal conditions, a coun- 
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by 
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try is in the most healthy state when 
its payments, growing out of visible 
and invisible items, balance and there 
is no undue volume of borrowing or 
lending. Under abnormal conditions, 
due to world disturbance of any kind, 
the borrowing or lending make up the 
difference when the current items have 
been set off against each other. Bor- 
rowing and lending are therefore a 
temporary or emergency expedient only 
to a less degree than is gold. This 
must be clear if we contemplate the 
future effect on the balance sheet of 
either extensive lending or extensive 
borrowing. Let us take the case of 
the United States as an_ illustration. 
We have loaned since 1914 and up to 
the end of 1927, through war advances 
and on private account, approximately 
twenty-five billion dollars. We re- 
ceived in 1927 on account of interest 
on private loans and war debt receipts 
seven hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars. Assuming a steady increase in 
our foreign investments, which the 
status of our balance of payments 
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seems to indicate, our interest item will 
mount until it may reach a billion and 
one-half or two billion dollars annually. 
What will then be the debt item to 
offset these interest credits? The use 
of them in future foreign investinents 
will simply put off the day when debits 
for commodities or services will have 
to stand against these credits. Pos 
sibly an increase in debits may come 
from increased tourist expenditures, but 
this item is already approaching three- 
quarters of a billion dollars annually. 
Immigrant remittances will in the 
course of time necessarily diminish. It 
must be clear that these debits will 
have to come from purchase of mer’ 
chandise from abroad if we are not to 
have our balance of payments thrown 
out of line, with the inevitable correc’ 
tives through exchange rates, discount 
rates and prices, to which I have re 
ferred. 

There is another alternative in ad- 
dition to that which I have suggested, 
namely, the maintenance of our com: 
modity imports at their present level 
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but with a considerable reduction in 
the volume of our exports, so that we 
may have a debit on our merchandise 
account to offset the rising volume of 
credits from our investments abroad. 
Great Britain has a heavy unfavorable 
commodity balance for a number of 
reasons, but one of these is that there 
must be debits to offset the large credits 
in her interest account. I do not be- 
lieve we wish to reach a state where 
the technical phases of our interna- 
tional balance sheet will make neces- 
sary an unfavorable balance on com- 
modity account. We have built up 
our present large volume of foreign in- 
vestments in a relatively short time be- 
cause we have pursued the policy of 
discouraging imports. By so doing we 
have assured for ourselves a serious 
problem in the future. We are faced 
with what one might call the dilemma 
of our foreign investment policy. Main- 
tain a large favorable balance now and 
continue to invest extensively abroad, 
and we will reach the point at no 
great future date when we will be 
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forced through the technical state of 
our account to take those imports in 
large volume which we are now en- 
deavoring to avoid taking in smail. 


INCREASED IMPORTS 


I am not opposed to lending abroad. 
We have the capital which other coun- 
tries need, and exports of capital help 
our export trade. I am simply point- 
ing out the dilemma which our rapidly 
accumulating foreign investments are 
forcing us to face, and suggesting as an 
alternative to the present investment 
trend increased imports now, rather 
than later when their larger volume 
may menace our general industrial 
well-being. 

International trade is like business 
between various sections of the coun- 
try; it is wholesome only when it is 
balanced and when there is an ex- 
change of commodities and services in 
approximately even value. It is un- 
thinkable that one of the districts of the 
Federal Reserve System should indefi- 
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nitely sell more in goods and services 
than it buys from other districts. Gold 
transfer in Washington, discount rates 
and prices would correct any tendency 
for a district to get out of line. So it 
is with countries in the world economy. 
Business can be increased, and of 
course it is desirable that it should be 
increased without limit. But that in- 
crease in business must be on the basis 
of balance. This is true, I repeat, 
whether we contemplate the various 
sections of the United States in their 
relation to one another or the various 
countries of the world in their relation 
to one another. When we consider 
the development of foreign trade, it is 
well that we keep always in mind that 
this development implies not increase 
in exports, but increase in the total 
volume of exchange. A newly created 
good is the purchasing price for a good 
already in existence. The money econ- 
omy is apt to confuse our minds and 
make us fail to realize that all business 
is a matter of production and exchange 
of products. Goods pay for goods. 
The restriction of shipments from 
abroad diminishes the sum total of pur- 
chasing power for our production be- 
cause the incoming goods bring about 
an exchange which is reflected in a 
corresponding outflow of goods. Im- 
ports do not limit the local manufac- 
turer's market; they broaden it. 


IMPORT RESTRICTION 


I have purposely not discussed many 
other phases of this question, such as 
the effect of our restrictive policy on 
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the policies of other governments. They 
can keep our manufacturers out of 
their markets as well as we can keep 
theirs out of ours. Competition in 
barrier raising is like competition in 
armaments, it leads to international 
stultification. 

Nor have I discussed the injustice 
which import restriction has on our 
export industries, which need foreign 
markets in which to sell their ever 
increasing output and take the fullest 
possible advantage of mass production 
and diminishing costs. The burden of 
import restriction through the tariff or 
other means falls on the producers of 
the great agricultural commodities who 
must export; the shipping industry 
which buys supplies and has repairs 
done in a protected, high-priced market 
and has to sell its freight service in the 
unprotected world market; on_ the 
mining industries whose costs are de- 
termined in a protected market and 
whose output is sold in a world mar- 
ket; and finally on the mass-production, 
efficient industries which have on the 
one hand demonstrated their ability 
successfully to compete abroad and who 
therefore need no domestic protection, 
but who are, on the other hand, handi- 
capped by the higher costs which pro- 
tection to the non-export industries 
brings about. The nature and volume 
of imports have a particularly impor- 
tant bearing on the export scope of 
these groups. 

The burdens which high protection: 
ism has placed on these great groups 
of American business have resulted in 
such demands for relief as McNary 
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Haugenism for agriculture, subsidies 
for shipping, and Federal aid for min- 
ing. The last group has made no de- 
mands, perhaps because it is able to a 
degree at least, as the others are not, 
to split its markets and get prices at 
home which cannot be gotten abroad. 
But the great mass-production indus- 
tries, I believe, will some day realize 
that their efforts to broaden their 
markets through world trade are being 
neutralized by import _ restrictions 
which on the one hand limit the 
volume of our international exchange 
and on the other increase the costs of 
production. As an example, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer is in a position 
not essentially different from that of 
the wheat farmer. His sales are cur- 
tailed when his buyers find difficulty 
in securing dollar exchange, and _ his 
costs are increased through the rela- 
tively high prices of the tariff-protected 
materials he must use in manufacture. 
When the large export industries come 
to realize the burden which high pro- 
tectionism is placing on them, Ameri- 
can public opinion on import restric- 
tion may be fundamentally changed. 
In conclusion, it is well for us to 
bear in mind that successful foreign 
trade is not merely a matter of ad- 
vanced merchandising technique, good 
packing, and efficient credit machinery. 
It is a matter of sound national policy. 
The best exporting technique in the 
world will avail us little if our national 
policy is not formulated along sound 
lines of international economics. We 
must continually take stock not only 
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of our national position, but also of 
our international position. We must 
continually be mindful of the effects of 
our policies on our national position 
taken as a whole. I appeal for this 
broad view and_ sound, carefully 
worked out policy not in the interests 
of the importing group or of the in- 
dustries abroad, but in the interest of 
our own well-being through the in- 
creased growth and development of 
our trade. 
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INSTALMENT SELLING FOR EXPORT 
By E. G. Stmmons 


A discussion of the mechanics of instalment selling as applied to our export trade. The 
following article is based on an address by the author before the sixteenth National 


Foreign Trade Convention. 


Mr. Simons is vice-president of the American Foreign 


Credit Corporation, New York. 


they are first agricultural and then 
the 
period they export the surplus prod- 
ucts of their fields and import all the 
manufactured goods they need, such as 


I: the economic evolution of nations 


industrial. In agricultural 


textiles, implements and _ foodstuffs 
which they are not able to produce 
themselves. In the industrial period 
they build factories and make their own 
textiles and implements. Experience 
shows, however, that in the evolution 
they do not import less, but more as 
they develop, because of the improved 
standard of living which comes with 
industrial development 

Many of our best customers are in 
the transition stage, between the first 
and second period. We have passed 
through the first period and are now 
in an advanced stage of the second, 
where we import only such raw ma- 
terials for our factories as cannot be 
produced at home, and articles of lux- 
ury. And, while we export still the 
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surplus of our fields, : < surplus of our 
factories now constitutes the greater 
part of our exports. 


MASS MARKETING 


The World War, stopping exports 
from many European countries, pro- 
vided us with a great surplus market 
which we built factories to supply. 
The end of the war and the reappear: 
ance of European production found us 
with an over-capacity that was stagger’ 
ing. But the responsibility of war pro- 
duction had been the opportunity for 
our technical men to prove the possi- 
bilities and economies of mass produc- 
tion and standardization. They proved 
that in great quantities they could pro- 
duce at low unit costs. Men of nerve, 
like Mr. Ford, tested the public with 
low prices based on quantities appar’ 
ently beyond the possibility of market: 
ing. It worked temporarily. Then 
those practical economists, the success’ 
ful sales managers, sharpened their pen- 
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cils and discovered that for every per- 
son who can pay $1000 cash for an 
article there are over five hundred who 
can pay $250 cash and keep on paying 
until the thousand has been reached. 
The day of mass marketing had ar- 
rived. Mass production economy was 
assured by mass marketing. The last 
five years’ unequalled prosperity is 
proof that the solution works. A stand- 
ard of living providing the greatest de- 
gree of comfort the world has ever 
known is proof that it is beneficial 
economically. 

However, the plan has been so suc- 
cessful that we have again increased 
production greatly, not only of articles 
sold to the public, but of the tools and 
machines that make these articles. We 
have discovered that one man, plus 3 
horsepower intelligently applied, equals 
five men. And we are again faced with 
overproduction unless we can develop 
further mass markets. With a little 
over 6 per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion we are producing over 55 per cent. 
by value of its machinery and consum- 
ing 50 per cent. A slight increase in 
the purchasing power of the remain- 
ing 94 per cent. will absorb an im- 
mense amount of goods. A slight im- 
provement in their standard of living 
will bring a demand for articles of com- 
fort and machinery to produce them 
that would occupy our factories for 
years to come. With the backing of 
our tremendous home market to sup- 
port our mass production and mass mar- 
keting our position is impregnable. But 
to maintain our prosperity we must 
make it possible for our foreign cus- 
tomers to buy. With less wealth and 
a lower standard of living it is more 
difficult for them to pay large cash pay- 
ments than for our own people. So 
we must provide them with means for 
small down payments and long periods 
to complete payment. 


CASH OR CREDIT 


There are only two ways of selling: 
one is for cash, the other for credit or 
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deferred terms. The chief difference 
between ordinary commercial extension 
of credit and instalment extension of 
credit is that in the former it is not 
customary to take security for pay- 
ment. In instalment selling title is re- 
tained to the article sold as security 
for payment. By just that much instal- 
ment selling is the more conservative 
form of credit. Under ordinary credit 
terms, in event of failure of the debtor, 
we are general creditors. Under title 
retention we are preferred creditors. 
When we sell on unsecured terms we 
always try to make them as short as 
possible in the endeavor to get out be- 
fore anything happens. When we are 
secured we are able and willing to ex- 
tend terms which will permit the cus- 
tomer to arrange his business advan- 
tageously to himself. Consequently, as 
instalment terms are safer they are gen’ 
erally longer, permitting smaller pay- 
ments and opening a broader field for 
sales, 
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with the Manager 
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New York Representative: C. M. Parker, 68 William St. 


Other nations have observed the “POSITIVE AND TACTFUL CREDIT” 


progress we have made in a decade of 
instalment selling and are showing a 
desire to adopt our methods. Some, 
like Peru, have discarded laws which 
were unfavorable to title retention and 
passed laws modeled after our own so 
that their people could get the benefits. 
Others, like Spain and Cuba, have 
overturned decidedly unfavorable laws 
by judicial decisions of their highest 
courts sustaining the preferred position 
of a creditor under a title retention 
contract. This trend toward liberaliz- 
ing laws to permit title retention and 
instalment selling is progressing most 
rapidly in just those countries in which 
we are trying hardest to develop our 
foreign sales, namely, Latin-America 
and the new nations created or rebuilt 
in Europe after the war. We do not 
have to press the idea of instalment 
selling on these customers; they are 
ready and waiting for us to bring it 
to them. They need outside capital to 
assist in developing their industries and 
raising their standard of living. 
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Much has been said about the de- 
sirability of confining loans to foreign 
countries to reasonable proportions and 
to productive enterprises. Much has 
also been written about the custom of 
certain of our international rivals of 
making loans conditioned upon the 
money being spent in the lender's 
country. Credit through instalment 
selling insures both of these ends in a 
manner which is both positive and 
tactful. It insures the extension of the 
minimum amount necessary for each 
enterprise and vigorous effort on the 
part of the borrower to make the ven- 
ture successful. It insures further that 
we as lenders are going to put our 
selves in sympathetic contact with our 
customer's country and learn about its 
laws and customs and his business. Out 
of all of these things grows the reality 
of foreign trade, not mere selling for 
export, but the development of a for: 
eign market. 

Almost invariably when a customer 
has become overextended the creditors 
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have gathered and, if they considered 
him honest and his business funda- 
mentally sound, they have extended him 
more credit and arranged a schedule 
of repayments for him to make. If he 
is honest and his business fundamentally 
sound he deserves a better chance. In- 
stalment selling works out a schedule 
in advance, arranging that he is pro- 
vided sufficient working capital and 
insuring that he does not get into diffi- 
culties. Under the old plan something 
had to happen to the creditors to make 
them reasonable; under the new every- 
thing is planned for safety. Good in- 
stalment selling never just happens. It 
is the result of a definite determination 
of policy deliberately entered into as a 
means of developing a known market. 
Such a decision demands careful study 
of all phases of the situation and ex- 
pert advice, both technical and prac- 
tical, before a plan of sales is worked 
out. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


This is where the finance company 
enters in with its broad experience in 
formulating plans and providing safe- 
guards. The accumulated experience 
of dozens of plans worked out for 
various industries under dissimilar con- 
ditions; knowledge of where laws are 
favorable and where unfavorable; fa- 
miliarity with the experience of others 
in similar industries in the same mar- 
kets, all give a background upon which 
technical experience builds a successful 
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A plan was developed by our or- 
ganization for the sale by one of our 
clients, of plant producing a product 
protected in the foreign market by a 
substantial duty. The purchasers had 
not very much cash, but were experi- 
enced and respectable. We arranged 
contracts for a continuous supply of 
raw material at a fixed price; for a 
market for the finished product at a 
fixed price; and for the erection of 
the plant. All these contracts were 
assigned to our client. Title to the 
plant was retained by our client. The 
savings in duty alone were calculated 
to pay for the plant in less than one 
year. With assured operation and 
market, a small down payment be- 
came safe, leaving the maximum pos- 
sible cash for operating expenses. The 
soundness of the transaction was due 
entirely to the experience and care 
employed in its set up. 

The very negotiations leading to a 
sale on instalment basis tend to safety. 
If we receive an order under standard 
terms of ninety days sight, it bears 
no earmarks in itself of the character 
of the buyer. He seldom feels that 
he need give information as to his 
financial position. But, if a nego- 
tiation of some length is carried on, 
during which new principles such as 
that of title retention and partial pay- 
ments are discussed, and if perhaps 
the customer is called upon to show 
that he is likely to be able to com- 
plete payments, a good deal of his 
personality and character are going 
to be displayed by the time an order 
is closed. 
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ARRANGING DIRECT 
BANKING CONNECTION 


Clients of yours may shortly re- 
quest your services to conduct 
their business with Ecuador. Per- 
haps you have no direct banking 
connection with this country, and 
you will be obliged to approach 
another Bank in your city. 


We are prepared to help you in 
this way, saving time, extra 
charges, etc., 
Agents here. 
Do not await business proposal 


from customers—arrange connec- 
tion now. 


by acting as your 


Banking Business of Every 
Description Transacted 


Banco de Descuento 


Guayaquil Ecuador 
South America 
“Just the Bank You Need”’ 








TRANSPORT AND CREDIT 


A few weeks ago, regular air mail 
service was initiated between Miami, 
Florida, and Mollendo, Peru, touching 
in six nations. Within a few months 
there will be air mail service to all 
the countries of Latin America. This 
quickening of communication and 
shortening of distances is bound to 
have a profound effect upon trade 
between our nations. The old impedi- 
ment of lack of time, which tended to 
standardize terms to a few recognized 
forms, will be destroyed. It will be 
possible to present offers of new terms 
and discuss them by letter before the 
opportunity for business has slipped 
away. Similarly it will be possible to 
ship goods, sending title retention con- 
tracts, notes, etc., by air mail and get- 
ting contracts completed, notes ac’ 
cepted, and the whole transaction re- 


— 


corded before surrendering the goods 
themselves. All this can be done 
without complaint from the customer 
of delays and fines in customs. 

A contractor with little capital but 
excellent experience is awarded the 
construction of a foreign municipal 
work. The amount is too small to 
warrant the expense of a bond issue. 
The city pays in serial notes due 
quarterly over five years. The city 
receives a national subsidy to assist 
in the work. Title cannot be retained, 
but with proper assignments the con- 
tractor is financed in his construction 
costs. 

Many municipal enterprises in Latin: 
America cost an amount too little to 
warrant the expense of getting out a 
public offering in this country. Yet 
the amount is too great to be met 
from current receipts or to be ad 
vanced by local banks. In such cases 
needed works are frequently delayed 
and sales opportunities lost. At times 
municipalities support ventures which 
with us would be private enterprises. 
Nearly always the principal need of 
the purchaser is that sufficient time 
shall be givén for payment to be 
completed from taxes or from earnings. 

An exporter wishing to place a 
larger stock of seasonal articles in the 
hands of his dealers than their ‘credit 
standing warrants, ships on _instal- 
ment basis, delivering from local ware- 
houses as required. Title is retained 
until sold, when it is released either 
for cash, or for retail paper with title 
retained to the dealer and assigned. 
With careful local supervision it is 
entirely safe and the business doubles 
almost overnight. 


CREDIT METHODS 


This is an era of merchandising 
rather than selling. We must ‘create 
sales rather than take orders. In order 
to create a sale, it must be worked 
out on scientific lines with someone 
taking a commercial risk, but protect: 
ing himself by various methods so as 
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to minimize the risk. The same pos- 
sibilities for broadening the market by 
putting the product within the reach 
of the buyer exist in foreign countries 
that have been proved here. The 
possibilities exist both in articles for 
personal use, such as automobiles, 
electric refrigerators and pianos, and 
in engineering lines, such as construc- 
tion machinery, industrial equipment, 
public utilities and municipal improve- 
ments. Since persons or corporations 
can only pay within the reach of 
their capacity to earn, it is far better 
to arrange payment within that ca- 
pacity than to set arbitrary terms. 
Letter of credit terms or even ninety- 
day draft terms which do not take 
into account the buyer’s actual situa- 
tion, do not create business. But, if 
we can determine an economic formula 
that will permit the customer to pay 
over a period to time within the range 
of his capacity to earn, we will have 
a better and more economic credit. 
When we arrange that better and 
more economic credit, we have in- 
stalment selling. 
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BANK OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


of its seventy-fifth anniversary, the 
Bank of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, gives an interesting history of 
its founding and growth and, especially, 
of its transformation from Spanish to 
American banking customs with the 
‘ change in government of the Islands. 
The bank was organized in 1851 
under the name of Banco Espanol Fili- 
pino de Isabel II, the first bank in the 
Far East. Its capital consisted of 400,- 
000 pesos, divided into 200 shares of 
200 pesos each. On August 1 of that 
year the Board of Authorities of the 
Islands passed a resolution for the crea- 
tion of the bank, the first general meet- 
ing of stockholders was held on Febru- 
ary 15, 1852, and the first transaction 
of the bank took place on May 1, 1852. 


I: a booklet published on the occasion 


After approval by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, the bank prospered and, in 
1862, ten years after its founding, 
moved into its own building. This 
growth continued throughout the bank's 
first twenty-five years, after which the 
charter was continued for another 
similar period by the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

It was toward the close of this second 
period, when the bank had reached a 
high state of prosperity, that the 
Spanish-American war, with its subse- 
quent change of government of the 
Philippines, took place. The bank was, 
at this time, a heavy creditor of the 
Spanish government and its efforts to 
secure payment of these debts, and final 
success, make an unusually interesting 
story, as do the complications that arose 
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Head office of the Bank of the Philippine Islands. 


from the change in government and 


their final adjustment. 

The third period of the bank’s ex- 
istence began during the depression 
with which it entered the governmental 
change, but became increasingly bright 
as technicalities were settled. The 
bank’s part in the World War is one 
of the interesting spots in this twenty- 
five-year period. 

“In writing the present sketch,” says 
the bank, “we have been inspired chiefly 
by sincerity, which has guided us from 
beginning to end. We have never for 
a moment lost sight of our sole purpose, 
that of giving an absolutely faithful 
account, free from all bias, of the many 
interesting events in the long existence 
of this corporation, in its many phases 
and under the varying conditions under 
which its development has taken place. 
We have shown how conditions were 
not always favorable; how, during its 


long existence, the bank has passed 
through trials of a most serious char- 
acter, such as the change of sovereignty 
of the Islands, the insurrections by 
which that important event was pre- 
ceded and followed, the obstacles which 
had to be overcome in the adjustment 
to the changed banking methods, the 
world war, and finally, the panic that 
followed it, which all brought with 
them serious consequences that could 
not be avoided, though the bank did all 
within its power to avert them... .” 

In addition to its head office in 
Manila, the bank now operates branches 
in Iloilo, Cebu and Zamboanga. Its 
paid up capital is 6,750,000 pesos ($3,- 
375,000) and its authorized capital 
10,000,000 pesos. Only five times dur- 
ing the period since 1852 have divi- 
dends been suspended, and the average 
dividend of the bank during its existence 
is 10 per cent. 





WHEN DOING BUSINESS 
WITH CANADA 


You will find ample facilities in every department of 

banking in the Bank of Montreal. This Bank has 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


date last year, and it is estimated that 


SLIGHT check to retail business 
A™ been given this month, says 
the April 23 issue of the Bank 

of Montreal’s Business Summary, “by 
excessive rainfall in Central Ontario, 
inclement weather in many parts of 
Eastern Canada, and impassable roads, 
but no apparent damper has been put 
on general trade by the sharp decline 
in the stock market, with consequent 
wiping out of paper profits. Early 
opening of navigation has renewed 
activity on the Great Lakes and en- 
abled preparation to be made for re- 
ception of vessels at ocean ports, but 
as regular liners operate on schedule 
time, and the St. Lawrence River 
canals are not navigable until the lat- 
ter part of April, no great advantage 
to ocean trade comes from an early 
disappearance of ice. The visible sup- 
ply of wheat in Canada on April 13 
was 128,103,000 bushels, being 25,- 
000,000 bushels !more than at the same 


about 95,700,000 bushels are available 
for export during the next four months. 
Prices of wheat have recently declined 
owing to the large carryover in the 
United States as well as in Canada, 
and to a rather slow export demand. 
A continuance of this condition will 
be subject to influence of crop pros- 
pects as these develop during the sum- 
mer Livestock is in excellent 
condition in all the provinces, with 
satisfactory market conditions. Iron 
and steel, brass and copper industries 
are busily employed working well up 
to capacity, as are fabricators of struc- 
tural steel and railway equipment. 
Textile cotton mills are experiencing a 
good market for their products, with 
upward trend of prices; the rayon in- 
dustry expands, and there is a fair 
business in boots and shoes, likely to 
be accelerated as the season advances. 
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Learn a Foreign 


Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 1878 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Breoklyn—218 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 








The lumber trade is moderately active 
without special feature. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The agricultural season opened in 
Eastern Canada with brighter prospects 
than at the same time last year, accord- 
ing to the May Monthly Commercial 
Letter of the Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce, Toronto. “Field work,” it con- 
tinues, “commenced at a comparatively 
early date and, while interrupted by 
heavy rains, has not been as severely 
handicapped as in 1928. Meadows, 
fall sown crops and fruit trees continue 
in the healthiest condition in recent 
years; pasturing seems probable at an 
earlier date than usual, an important 
factor in Ontario and Quebec; live 
stock prices have improved, particu- 
larly in respect of hogs, the produc- 
tion of which should be on a profit- 
able basis for some time; a well bal- 


anced planting program is indicated by 
plans to reduce the acreage in burley 
tobacco and potatoes and to increase 
that in corn, the latter development 
being partly the result of some success 
in combating the corn-borer evil. 

“Farmers in the west have made 
fair progress with their spring work. 
Rain and snow have added moisture 
to a comparatively dry soil, the official 
reports showing slightly greater precipi- 
tation during the first part of April 
than in the same period, last year, but 
there is still concern on the part of 
some observers as to the fate of the 
new wheat crop. . 


CAR’ LOADINGS 


By the test of car-loadings, says the 
Bank of Montreal’s Summary, “ag- 
gregate commodity movement in Can- 
ada this year to April 6 has been 5168 
cars less than in the corresponding 
period last year, being a decrease of a 
little more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
In the item of grain ‘and grain prod- 
ucts, the decrease was 18,952 cars or 
16 per cent.; in pulpwood, 20,229 
cars or 40 per cent.; and in livestock, 
2236 cars, or 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, there was a larger traffic 
in coal, pulp and paper, ore, merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous products. The 
number of car-loadings began early in 
March to exceed those of the same 
period last year and have continued 
so to do down to April 13. 

MINING PROGRESS 

“In the mining field prospecting, de- 
velopment and production are pro 
ceeding steadily. The flow of oil in the 
Turner Valley is increasing at a sat- 
isfactory rate and new wells are being 
sunk. Preparations are in hand for 
the erection of a smelter in Ontario 
and another in Quebec. In the metal 
market a feature has been the rapid 
rise in the price of copper from 18 
cents to 24 cents a pound, and the 
relapse to 18 cents, all within a month. 
Other metals rule firm in price. Pig 
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iron production in March, as well as 
that of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings was larger than in the corre- 
sponding month of any year since 1918. 


MANUFACTURING 


“Production of automobiles  con- 
tinues on a scale above that of any 
preceding year, and in addition to large 
domestic buying the foreign field is 
steadily enlarging. In the first quarter 
of this year production was more than 
double that of 1928. The newsprint 
industry appears to have turned the 
corner and come upon a more stable 
price plane with undiminished produc- 
tion. In March, Canadian mills operated 
at 83.8 per cent. of capacity as com- 
pared with 80 per cent. the preceding 
month. 

“No slowing down has occurred in 
building construction and engineering 
works, figures for March being 18.3 
per cent. in excess of the like month 
last year and amounting to $27,125,- 
000. Of primary importance is the 
decision to commence in June the erec- 
tion of the new terminal of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, for which an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 is being 
asked from Parliament... . 


BANK RETURNS 


“The latest available returns of 
Canadian banks of date February 28 
show a decline of $7,000,000 in de- 
mand deposits to have occurred that 
month, the withdrawals probably hav- 
ing relation to stock market transac- 
tions. Business activity is reflected in 
an increase of $4,213,000 in note cir- 
culation, and of $27,500,000 in current 
loans in Canada, this latter item having 
risen $148,000,000 or 13 per cent., 
within twelve months. .. .” 
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BANK OF COMMERCE TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has voted to increase its capital stock 
from $24,823,400 to $30,000,000, and 
the reserve will be brought up to that 
amount at the same time. The au- 
thorized capital of the bank was re- 
cently increased from $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS COMPARED WITH 
UNITED STATES 


The Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal, has made a study of the eco 
nomic progress of Canada, as compared 
with that of the United States, and 
has found that, on the average, the 
percentage increase shown in Canada 
is more than five times as great as that 
of the United States. “While there 
is no statistical justification for an un- 
weighted average of this kind,” says 
the bank, “it may be significant that it 
suggests the same relative growth as 
do the indices of total industrial ac- 
tivity.” The percentage increase as 
compiled by the bank is shown in the 
following table: 


Increase in Economic Activity 
1926-1928 

United States Canada 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Index of industrial produc- 

tion 2 
Employment (all industries) 6* 20 
Steel production 58 
Construction contracts ... 2 
Railway operating revenue... 4* 14 
Carloadings ; 17 
Foreign trade : 13 
Hydroelectric power gen- 

erated 49 
Petroleum consumption ... 50 


* Decrease. 


Percentage 


2 12 





BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


OVER 100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ITALY 
HEAD OFFICE, MILAN, ITALY 


Capital Fully Paid, Lire 700,000,000.00 


Surplus Lire 540,000,000.00 


New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 


We invite you to make full use of these exceptional 
facilities for the efficient conduct of your Italian affairs. 


Affiliation in New York 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA TRUST CO. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,000,000.00 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL 


ET profit of the Mitsubishi Bank, 

Limited, Tokyo, for the half-year 

ended December 31, 1928, amounted 

to Yen 4,200,404, according to state- 
ment of the bank. To this has been added 
Yen 2,463,705 brought forward from the 
previous half-year, making a total of Yen 
6,664,110, which has been appropriated as 
follows: 


To legal reserve fund 
To special reserve fund 
To pension reserve fund 
TIED srass. 0 cscs ewer seen ware 
To dividend at 10 per cent. per 
annum 1,500,000 
To carry forward to next account 2,664,110 


Capital of the bank as of December 31 
was Yen 30,000,000, reserve funds Yen 36,- 
532,375, deposits Yen 562,252,576 and total 
resources Yen 697,204,043. 


Yen 1,000,000 


250,000 


Tue British Bank of South America Limited, 
London, in its profit and loss statement for 
the year ended December 31, 1928, reported 
profits, after deducting all charges at the 
head office and branches, including directors’ 
remuneration, government taxes in Brazil, 
etc., and including £107,930 brought for- 
ward from the previous account, of £208,648. 
This has been allocated as follows: 


To dividend of 10s per share.... 
To final dividend of 10s per share .. 
To carry forward to next account .. 


£50,000 
50,000 
108,648 


Capital of the bank is £1,000,000, reserve 
£1;000,000, current accounts £5,349,689 and 
total resources £11,601,338. 


ProFit and loss statement of the Sumitomo 
Bank, Limited, Osaka, for the half-year 
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BANKING NOTES 


ended December 31, 1928, showed net profit 
of Yen 3,132,201. To this has been added 
Yen 1,832,819 brought forward from the 
previous account, making a total of Yen 
4,965,021. This has been disposed of as 
follows: 


To reserve fund 

To dividend 

To pension reserve 

RG MI otic a ocg ora nln crue lect 120,000 
To carry forward to next account 1,995,021 


The bank has paid up capital of Yen 50, 
000,000, reserve fund of Yen 27,620,000, 
deposits of Yen 642,862,109 and total re- 
sources of Yen 825,890,024. 


IN its profit and loss statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Sydney, reported net profits for 
the year of £687,890, of which £218,267 
was from the banking business, £20,528 from 
the rural credits department and £449,094 
from the note issue department. This has 
been allocated by departments as follows: 


General Banking Department 
To reserve fund 
To national debt sinking fund ... 
Rural Credits Department 
To reserve fund 
To development fund 
Note Issue Department 
To Commonwealth Treasury .... 
To Rural Credits Department 
Capital account 112,273 


The bank has capital of £4,000,000, re- 
serve of £498,406, deposits of £39,409,586 
and total resources of £96,992,240. Capital 
of the Rural Credits Department is £954,462 
and reserve fund £40,897. 


£109,133 
109,133 


10,264 


336,821 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


$30,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$10,000,000 


Subscribed Capital, 
Paid-up Capital, 
Reserve Fund, 


Head Office 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 
Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS 
Chief Office 
In New Zealand at Wellington 


General Manager, J. T. GROSE 


Pear rr UMMM MMM 


94 Branches and Agencies Throughout New Zealand. 


All Classes of Banking Business Undertaken. 


Bills of Exchange Collected. Wool and Produce Credits Arranged. 


nn mmm 


Prorit of £336,239, after providing for re- 
bate of interest and for all bad and doubtful 
debts, was reported for the year ended April 
2, 1929, by the directors of the Union Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow. To this has 
been added £89,504 brought forward from 
the previous account, making a total of 
£425,745, for disposal as follows: 


To bank offices £35,000 
To heritable property yielding rent.. 35,000 
To rest account 
To dividend at 18 per cent. per 

To pensions and allowances fund.. 25,000 
To carry forward to next account. .100,743 


Statement of the bank as of the same date 
shows capital of £1,000,000, reserve of £1,- 
500,000, deposits and current accounts of 
——— and total resources of £33,802- 

0. 


Report of the directors of the National Bank 
of Egypt, Cairo, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, shows profit of £651,622, to 
which has been added £210,172 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, making a total 


of £861,794 available for distribution as 
follows: 


To dividend of 4 per cent 

To special reserve 

To additional dividend of 14 per 
CR, ..ss se ceases eu euaees 420,000 

To carry forward to next account.. 221,794 


£120,000 


Capital of the bank is £3,000,000, reserve 
funds £2,875,000, current, deposit and other 
accounts £16,016,704 and total resources 
£45,027,709. 


Directors of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, London, report net profits of £530,- 
829 for the year ended December 31, 1928, 
after provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts. To this has been added £276,499 
brought forward from the previous account, 
making a total of £807,328, for distribution 
as follows: 


To ad interim dividend at 20 per 

cent. per annum 
To final dividend at the same rate 200,000 
To reserve fund 50,000 
To house property account 30,000 
To officers’ pension fund 50,000 
To carry forward to next account .. 277,328 


Paid up capital of the bank is £2,000,000, 
reserve fund (with the addition from the 
profit and loss account) £3,000,000, current 
accounts £34,088,229 and total resources 
£41,639,338. 


Net profit of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Ltd., Tokyo, for the half-year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, is Yen 3,566,651, according to 
report of the directors. This includes Yen 
1,111,837 brought forward from the previous 
half-year. The sum has been allocated as 
follows: 
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To reserve against losses ....Yen 400,000 
To dividend equalization reserve.. 100,000 
To dividend at 6 per cent. per 

annum 
To remuneration to officers 
To special reserve 
To carry forward to next account 1,136,651 


The bank has paid up capital of Yen 


50,000,000 and resources of Yen 468,604,: 
531. 


Tue Chekiang Industrial Bank, Ltd., Shang- 
hai, reports profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, of $497,454, to which has 
been added $42,756 brought forward from 
the previous account. This makes a total 


of $540,210, which has been allocated as 
follows: 


To bank premises, furniture and 
fixtures 
and on bad accounts 
To reserve fund 
To dividend at 11 
annum 
To bonus for directors, auditors, 
officers and staffs ..... ccc. 79,000 
To carry forward 


per cent. per 


The bank has capital of $2,000,000, re- 
serve fund of $820,000, deposits of $22,468,- 
310 and total resources of $34,747,646. 


NEGOTIATIONS have been concluded in Paris 
for the establishment of a central bank in 
Poland for long-term agricultural loans, ac- 


cording to announcement issued by the 
American Polish Chamber of Commerce. It 
is expected that a bond issue lof $20,000,000 
will be floated for the bank. 

Co-operating in the establishment of the 
new institution are the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Bas of Paris, Lazard Freres of Lon- 
don, and the Bankers’ Trust Company, the 
Chase Securities Corporation and Blair & 
Co., Inc., of New York. Several other large 
banks are expected to join this group. 


CaPITAL of the Bohemian Discount Bank & 
Society of Credit, Prague, has been increased 
from Ke. 200,000,000 to Kc. 250,000,000. 
The additional stock was offered to the share- 
holders on the basis of one new share for 
every four shares previously held, at Kc. 375 
per share, plus interest at 5 per cent. from 
January 1, 1929. At the same time, a divi- 
dend of Kc. 22 per share, equivalent to 11 
per cent. on the capital outstanding as of 
December 31, 1928, was declared. 

The bank's balance sheet for December 31, 
1928, shows total resources of Kc. 3,964,- 
376,743 as compared to Kc. 3,608,525,000 
on December 31, 1927. Deposits increased 
during the year from Kc. 3,034,565,000 at 
the close of 1927 to Kc. 3,345,708,000 at 
the end of 1928. Net profits for the year 
amounted to Ke. 35,665,837 compared to Ke. 
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34,921,902 for 1927. After the payment of 
Ke. 22,000,000 in dividends and the alloca- 
tion of Kc. 13,174,583 to special reserves and 
expenses, the sum of Kc. 3,490,968 was car- 
ried forward for the year. 


WLapysLaw Wroblewski, Minister of Poland 
at Washington from 1922 to 1925, has been 
elected president of the Bank of Poland for 
a period of five years to succeed Dr. §, 
Karpinski, whose term had expired, accord- 
ing to cable advices by the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Felix Mlynarski, vice-president, who 
came to the United States in connection with 
the $72,000,000 stabilization loan of 1927, 
was re-elected, as was Charles S. Dewey, 
American financial adviser to the Polish gov- 
ernment, who sits as a member of the board 
of directors of the bank. 

M. Wroblewski is a native of Cracow 
and a graduate of the University of Cracow. 
Before entering the Polish diplomatic service 
he was professor of law and general director 
of the Agricultural Syndicate of Cracow. He 
was Under-secretary of State and chairman 
of the commission to negotiate with the 
German government in 1919 in regard to 
the provinces returned by Germany to Po- 
land. Later he was chairman of the Polish 
delegation to negotiate peace with Soviet 
Russia in 1920. A year later he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Great Britain, where he 
served until his appointment to Washington 
in 1922. 


NET earnings of the Istituto Italiano di 
Credito Marittimo, Rome, for the year ended 
December 31, 1928, were Lit. 8,712,903, as 
compared with earnings of Lit. 6,915,312 for 
the previous year. To the earnings have 
been added Lit. 1,114,452 brought forward 
from the previous year, making a total of 
Lit. 9,827,355, which has been allocated as 
follows: 


To reserves 
To directors 
To 6 per cent. dividend 7,589,085 
To carry forward 1,316,474 


Capital of the bank is lire 150,000,000, 
reserve fund lire 7,594,759, undivided profits 
lire 9,827,355, current accounts, deposits 
and savings lire 752,249,998 and total re- 
sources lire 1,437,772,153. 


896,543 
25,252 


THE Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan, 
has published a 500 page book entitled 
“Movimento Economico dell’Italia.” 


Tue Banca Nazionale di Credito, Milan, one 
of the leading financial institutions of Italy, 
has announced that Comm. Augusto Castig’ 
lioni, a member of the central management 
of the bank, will hereafter be permanently 
located in New York and has opened offices 
at 76 William street, in order to represent 
the bank in the United States. 





Architect's drawing of the forty-story residential skyscraper to be erected for the 
convenience of business men in the financial district of New York. The building 
will be located on West street, near the Battery, in lower Manhattan, within walking 
distance of Wall Street. It is to be the first unit of a $50,000,000 residential city 
to be built there, according to Downtown Homes, Inc., in a district which has here- 
tofore been devoted entirely to business. The building will command a view of 
both the East and North Rivers and a sweep of New York Harbor. Thompson & 
Churchill of New York are the architects for the building. 
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MERITING THE CONFIDENCE 
OF INVESTORS 


As INVESTOR who seeks the advice of 
his bank about investments rightly expects 
the ultimate in safety. 


The banker who recommends investments 
bearing the seal of the General Surety 
Company is backed by the certainty that 
such investments are safe because so 


GUARANTEED. 


Investigation before, supervision after, and 
a Capital and Surplus of $12,500,000 con- 
stitute the foundation of a GUARANTEE 


that is irrevocable, unconditional, absolute. 


GENERAL SURETY GOMPANY 


340 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 





How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


HE Fidelity Union 
iE Company of 

Newark, N. J., has 
recently published a loose- 
laf notebook containing in- 
formation that can be used 
profitably by everyone en- 
aged in the life insurance 
business. The notebook con- 
tains a full account of six 
meetings that the Fidelity 
Union held for the life 
underwriters of Newark, at 
which lectures were given 
by officers of the bank on 
various phases of the trust 
business, particularly as ap- 
plicable to life insurance and 
the life insurance trust. 

In addition, the book con- 
tains sections devoted to life 
insurance trust forms, defini- 
tion, taxation, and a com- 
plete list of fees as charged 
by the Fidelity Union for its 
various fiduciary _ services. 
The notebook is carefully 
bound and annotated, and 
illows for supplementary 
mailings which the bank in- 
tends to make whenever new 
information is available. The 
ervice is one of the most 
complete issued by a bank or 
trust company. 


FRANK FucHSs, advertising 
manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis and 
a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, will 
be one of the speakers at the 
convention of the American 
Institute of Banking to be 
tld in Tulsa, Okla., June 


JUNE 1929 


9-13. Mr. Fuchs’ subject 
will be “Advertising and Its 
Results.” 


A SERIES of six advertise- 
ments which the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston is pub- 
lishing in national magazines 
is reproduced in a folder 
gotten out by that institu- 
tion. The advertisements re- 
fute the commonly accepted 
belief that New England is 
dependent wholly upon the 
condition of the cotton tex- 
tile and shoe and leather in- 
dustries by portraying other 
industries which make for 
New England’s prosperity. 

The title of the folder is 
“New England is Busy” and 
the text reads as follows: 
“New England’s continuing 
prosperity, the amazing di- 
versification of her industries, 
her importance to the eco 
nomic prosperity of the en- 
tire nation, are facts not 
generally appreciated. Busi- 
ness men in St. Louis and 
San Francisco are apt to con- 
sider her economic welfare 
entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the cotton tex- 
tile or shoe and leather in- 
dustries. In the interests of 
a broader knowledge of the 
economic independence and 
prosperity of New England 
the First National Bank of 
Boston is publishing these 
messages in national maga- 
zines.” 

The individual advertise- 
ments portray various in- 


Executors 


To find an able person 
who will act as an execu- 
tor is not always as easy as 
itmightseem. Eventhen, 
an executor is mortal in 
a way a corporation is 
not. In undertaking these 
duties, the Westminster 
Bank can offer its per- 
manence, itsaccessibility, 
and its business know- 
ledge; there can be no 
fraud by unauthorized 
investments; the family 
Solicitor is usually em- 
ployed, and secrecy is 
observed 
A book giving conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the 


Trustee Department 
as below 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 
g1 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 


The excellent selection of 
type and style of layout give 
distinction to this advertise- 
ment of one of London's 
largest banks, in addition to 
the simplicity characteristic 
of this institution’s adver- 
tising. 
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dustries in which New En- 
gland is engaged and they 
are reproduced effectively in 
the folder, which is printed 
in black on white paper, 
with rose colored decorative 
touches. 


THE Shawmut Corporation 
of Boston is distributing a 
folder on bankers’ accep- 
tances as short term invest- 
ments. 


“THE Happy Highway,” 
says the State Bank of Chi- 
cago in a recently published 
booklet by that name, “is one 


ly. icy wer wp, the is 
be “General Jack 
forerunner 


man} 
which soon sher plied < 
berland, making Nashville 
an important ratoa sod 
Genribuuoe ceocer of che early days. 
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that you will like to travel. 
Its first stretches are not al- 
ways smooth, but those who 
journey on are well repaid. 
The road becomes easier as 
they proceed and each turn 
reveals new pleasures. 
“Thoughtful travelers pro- 
vide themselves with suf- 
ficient funds to carry them 
to the end of the journey. 
They also seek reliable in- 
formation when they are not 
sure of the road or when 
they want to reach certain 
points along the way accord- 
ing to a definite schedule. . .” 
“The Happy Highway” 


ASHVILLE, once thirty-five days from New Orleans by 
river and thirty days from Philadelphia by coach, is now 
within thirty-six hours of seventy per cent of the population of 


the United Scares by rail. This rapid rail transportation has made 
Nashville an important raanufacturing and distributing center, 
furnishing employment for thousands of men and women. 


Since its founding, the growth of Nashville may be measured 
directly by the growth of its transportation facilties. Yet today 
transportation has only begun co make full use of the highways, 
while the trapsportation: of passengers and goods by air is 


becoming importSnt 


Ever looking to the future, the American Banks have placed on 
their tallest building a modern Airways Beacon welcoming the 
new air lines which shorten, still more, the time between 
Nashville and its sister cities. 


And, as in the past, the resources of the American Banks will 
continue ¢o aid transportation and industries, bringing wealth to 
the community and prosperity to its workers. 


Ien't this the kind of a bank for your business? 


mA MERIGAN BANKS 


"American National N ASWVILLE Amorjean Tus 


American 


National Company 


Old methods and speed of transportation are contrasted 
in this advertisement, the text of which serves to em- 
phasize the up-to-dateness of the institution it advertises. 


——$——— 


shows, on the cover, a young 
couple starting down th 
road, and throughout the 
booklet the various depart 
ments of the bank are shown, 
with reference made to the 
assistance each department 
can give in the journey 
along the “Happy High 
way.” These _ illustrations 
also serve to give the reader 
an idea of the size and char 
acter of the bank. The sav- 
ings department is, very ap: 
propriately, the first shown. 
This is followed, in order, 
by the real estate loan de 
partment, the bond depart 
ment and the travel depart 
ment, trust, foreign, mailing 
and safe deposit and storage 
departments. The doubk 
page in the center of .the 
booklet is devoted to a large 
photograph of the commer: 
cial banking department. 

At the close of the book 
let is shown a picture of a 
man and woman of more 
than middle age, at eas 
after having traversed the 
most difficult part of the 
journey. 

The booklet ‘is well gotten 
up and is especially com 
mendable for the way in 
which the theme has been 
carried through from begin 
ning to end, with each illus 
tration and each paragraph 
of text appropriate to the 
subject, “The Happy High 
way.” 


TIMELINESS is a particularly 
good feature of a folder 
issued by the Chase National 
Bank of New York on the 
subject of the New York 


inheritance law. “Governet 
Roosevelt has just signed # 
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bill which amplifies the 
powers of executors and 
administrators, abolishes 
‘lower’ and ‘curtesy’ and 
modifies in other ways the 
distribution of estates,” says 
the folder. “We suggest a 
review at this time of the 
plans for your estate. Your 
friend, relative or lawyer for 
knowledge of your wishes 
and the Chase Bank for 
strength, safety and perma- 
nence.” The folder is printed 
in brown on manila stock 
and the cover carries the 
words, “A Message to Resi- 
dents of New York State.” 


THE Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, over 
the signature of its president, 
Charles S. Calwell, is pub- 
lishing in Philadelphia news- 
papers advertisements en- 
dorsing an advertising cam- 
paign which that city is 
planning to run in various 
newspapers and magazines 
to advertise Philadelphia. 
“Under present-day con- 
ditions,” says the bank’s 
advertising, ‘municipalities 
as well as business houses 
must build up good-will and 
modern methods force Phila- 
delphia to do something in a 


‘9 big way to advertise herself.” 


The copy also suggests that 
the sixty-two business asso- 
lations of the city be welded 
together for the purpose of 
making Philadelphia greater. 


CHarLes H. McManon, 
publicity director of the 
First National Bank of De- 
troit, has been appointed 
general chairman of the 
1929 convention of the Fi- 


Choose your Bank 


Where the right banking 
connections helped 


while business is good 


A choice of the right bank when your business 
is good carries with it an opportunity to make busi- 


ness better. 


A choice may not be left to you when business 


becomes slack and money tight. 


Read the column at the right. 


wumnditetter teen. Start your Thrift Account 
T# EQUITABLE 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 297 Broadway 





LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $50,000,000 


TRUST COMPANY 


In the column at the right you will find some 
interesting information on banking service. 


«then send for 
the booklet, “Equitable Service.” 


The Equitable has recenlyextabished Compound inaret Depa 
trodes 


28th Street and Madison Avenue 


Unusually good headline and text feature this, attention- 

getting advertisement which in physical appearance 

follows the style usually associated with this New 
York bank. 


nancial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, to be held October 30 
to November 2 in Atlanta, 
Ga. I. I. Sperling, assistant 
vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, will 
be chairman of the program 
committee. 


A FOLDER which advertised 
its fur storage department 
was published this spring by 
the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany for distribution near 
the close of the fur-coat 
season. It contained a photo 
graph showing furs in its 
storage vault, and described 
the method by which they 
are cared for in the vault, 
as well as giving reasons for 
the necessity of storing them. 
A portion of the folder was 
in the form of a post card 
which could be torn off and 
returned to the bank with 
a request that the bank's 
guarded car call for pieces 
to be stored. 


While it specialized on 
fur storage, the folder also 
advertised the bank’s safe 
deposit department. 


THORNTON WILLIAM Mar- 
SHALL has joined the pub- 
licity department of the 


ee 
deat ag im 


fH 


Win in Sports 
S° & Bank Account 


Over Lifes. 


Will Take 
You Safely Hurdles 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


An effective departure from 
conservative bank advertis- 
ing is this single sentence of 


display 


type illustrated by 
drawings 


that are full of 
action. 
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PRACTICAL 
HINTS ON| 
=MAKING!| 


A panel composed of covers of the booklets of the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Company on different phases of 
its banking service shows unusually good typography. The 
originals of the booklets are in colors, which are well 


chosen and 


add materially 


to the effectiveness of 


each booklet. 


Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, succeeding Russell 
Benson, who has joined the 
Photo Artists, Inc., of that 
city. 


TuHeE Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany, Detroit, has reprinted 
in booklet form an adver- 
tisement which was re- 
produced in this department 
last month, “Do Your Paper 
Profits Bring You An In- 
come?” The advertisement, 
in the face of the recent 
stock market controversy, ad- 
vocates the purchase of bonds 
as yielding “in some cases 
double the income of equally 


representative stocks.” The 
booklet is simply printed in 
black on white paper. 


MopERN methods of travel 
are the subject of an inter- 
esting and timely folder dis- 
tributed by the Harvard 
Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., shortly after 
the opening of commercial 
air service between New 
York and Boston. 

One side of the folder 
shows, in rotogravure style, 
passengers leaving the Boston 
airport for New York. The 
words “Modern Methods” 
are written in above the 
plane. When unfolded, the 


inside of the folder explains 
that modern methods of 
travel also mean travelers 
cheques, letters of credit and 
safe deposit vaults (the last 
for security of valuables 
while away from home). 
Each of these three services 
of the Harvard Trust is 
described briefly. 


A SERIES of radio talks given 
by Illinois bankers on va- 
rious phases of banking, has 
been published in booklet 
form by the Illinois Bankers 
Association. The booklets 
are being ordered by banks 
throughout the state for dis 
tribution to customers, stock 
holders and directors. 


THE advantages of Baltimore 
as a site for an Eastern as 
sembling, manufacturing or 
distributing plant are ex 
plained in a good looking 
booklet issued by the Balti- 
more Trust Company of 
that city. It is called “Balti: 
more—Industrial Center of 
the Atlantic Seaboard.” On 
the cover is a map of the 
northeastern quarter of the 
United States, showing the 
ease and variety of trans 
portation to and from Balti 
more. In the back of the 
booklet is a second map, this 
of the City of Baltimore, 
showing main traffic arteries, 
railroad and harbor facilities, 
and the location of the nine’ 
teen offices of the Baltimore 
Trust Company. The text 
gives specific information in 
regard to the location o 
industrial enterprises in the 
city. The booklet is wel 
written and_ illustrated by 
views of factories already 
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built or under construction, 
railroad yards, the municipal 
airport and the Baltimore 
Trust Company, now being 
built. 

The black and white of 
the booklet is relieved by 
decorative letters and cap- 
tions in bright blue. 


THE Manhattan Family, 
publication of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, 
New York, contains, in a 
recent issue, a message from 
the .bank’s president, J. 
Stewart Baker, on the 
cover, portraits and sketches 
of three directors, several 
interesting articles, and per- 
sonal news from each of 
the bank’s branch offices. 
Under the heading “Get- 
ting Acquainted,” are pre- 
sented in each issue por- 
traits and biographical 
sketches of a few of the 
bank’s officers, and descrip- 
tions of the offices with 
which they are connected. 


THE “Increasing Importance 
of Trusts” is the title of a 
new folder sent out by the 
Phoenix Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
The folder is identical in 
style with one described in 
these columns recently, and 
is written in the same vein. 


the family. Today, how- 
ever, the normal functions 
of life move swiftly and 
with a complexity com- 
parable to the relationship 
between a modern eight- 
cylinder sedan and the an- 
tiquated family horse and 
buggy. This is perhaps the 
principal reason why the 
properly conducted trust 
company has become a mod- 
ern necessity. 

“The trust company 
stands ready to care for 
and protect your family 
when you are gone. It is 
the guardian of the inex- 
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perienced and as such often 
prevents the loss or squan- 
dering of the results of a 
life’s work in a few months. 
It is the guide for the un- 
instructed in the business 
of administering and per- 
petuating estates. r 


A FOLDER for distribution 
throughout the neighborhood 
of the branch was gotten 
out by the Baltimore Trust 
Company for its Bank of 
Hampden office. The folder 
is a four-page affair, the 
first page containing a half- 
tone cut of the branch and 


Under my banner men 
have ever achieved success 


nations have beseme mighty 


“I have been the bedrock of every successhul 
career and the cornerstone of every fortune. 
“All the world knows me and most of the world 
heeds my warning. 

“The poor may have me as well as the rich. 

“My power is limitless: my application bound- 
tess. He who possesses me has contentment 
with the present and security in the future 

“I am of greater value than pearls and rubies 


and diamonds. Once you have me, no man can 


take me away. 


“I lift my possessor to higher planes of living. 
increase his earning power and bring to realua- 
tion the hopes of his 


“1 make a man well-dressed, well housed and 


well-fed 


“insure absolutely against the rainy day 
“I drive want and doubt and care away 
“1 guarantee those wht possess me prosperity 


and success 


“To obtain me you need put out no capital but 
personal etfort and on all you invest in me I 


—— dividends that tast through lite and 


“Lam tree as air. 1 am yours if you will take me. 
“lam THRIFT” 





“In the days of the old Siren Saw 
oaken bucket,” it begins, 
“when the family income 
came from the farm or the g SRVINGS Bank 
little business in the village, —_ enact" 
life was relatively simple 
and its financial problems 
were known to and shared 
by most of the members of 


RIVERHEAD 
SAVINGS BANK 
SAVINGS 0) 
SAG HARBOR 
SAVINGS BANK 


EVERY “SAVINGS” BANK IN BROOKLYN AND ON LONG ISLAND IS A “MUTUAL” SAVINGS BANK 


An example of group advertising, as used by the mutual 
savings banks of Brooklyn and Long Island, New York. 
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the words “A few minutes’ 
drive from your home—a 
convenient banking service 
—The Bank of Hampden 
Office of the Baltimore 
Trust Company.” 

The two-page inside lay- 
out contains a map of the 
district showing the con- 
venience of the office, a 
photograph of the bank in- 
terior and _ several para- 
graphs of copy explaining 
the bank's convenience and 
the services it offers. On 
the last page is a_ brief 
statement of the bank, and 
a list of its directors. 
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Biack ink on rough white 
paper, 
touches of red, works out 
effectively in a folder pub- 
lished by the Liberty Bank 
& Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on the subject of 
the bank’s fitness to serve 
as corporate executor and 
trustee. The unusually 
heavy block type which is 
used is an additional at- 
tractive feature. 

On the first page are the 
words “Seventy-five years 
of faithful service has 
proved this bank to be 


worthy of your confidence 


Modernity is stressed in this announce- 
ment of a new banking house by a ‘Long 
Island, New York, bank. The sky-written 
headline and background of artwork in 
modern style are striking features. 


with decorative 


es 


in the most serious undertak- 
ing of your life,” and the 
name of the bank. 

Within are two pages »f 
text, with a specially im- 
portant sentence printed in 
red to emphasize it. The 
copy is unusually well 
written: 

“It is no longer neces 
sary to tell modern men and 
women of the advantage of 
appointing a corporate ex- 
ecutor or trustee for their 
estates. The desirability of 
an executor who cannot die 
and who has every financial 
and legal facility at its 
command is so obvious that 
the only real question re- 
maining is, ‘what trust 
company or bank shall | 
name?” 

“There are many reasons 
why you should give the 
Liberty Bank and Trust 
Company serious considera’ 
tion for this most important 
task. This institution was 
founded in 1854 and has 
been open for business on 
every business day since 
then, without a single in 
terruption. It has weathered 
several severe panics and 
many periods of financial 
depression without a single 
instance of loss to a cus 
tomer. 

“Always adhering to the 
old conservative principles 
of banking, it has grown 
to its present eminent posi 
tion as one of the South's 
greatest financial _ institu’ 
tions without merger of 
consolidation. That it has 
the confidence of the people, 
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the firmest foundation in 
the world, is eloquently ex- 


pressed by more than one Executors Say 


hundred thousand bank ac- 


pa “Never Again” 


“Having faithfully served 
four generations of Louis- under some friend’s will, you will 
. never ask any close friend of yours to act 


ville people, the ‘Bank for in that capacity for you. Nor will you 
Pe l 9 : 1 h name your wife as your executor, because 
the People sincerely hopes md the labor — in renage ~ all 
' “ M FIRST NATION, he necessary and exacting details re- 

that it may be considered FURST RATIONAL seed unirie iw 
worthy of your confidence Portland More and more, thinking men and women 


" h k a oe are naming a corporate executor like the 
and trust when you make Shawnee Kentucky Title Trust Company, for the 


34th and Broadway i 
ie wee. J n same reason that they go to their doctor 
the decision upon which the — see for medicine and to their surgeon for an 
future comfort’ and happi- Piveetegerdiaines operawon. 
o f ; loved Gite ia When you name a friend, he may be away 
ness O your lov ones ee PaER on the day your family needs him most; 
st de d.” or he may fall sick, or even die, and then 
must Gepend. the court will be obliged to appoint an ad- 
ministrator, and perhaps a total stranger. 


om Clarke, our Trust Officer, will be 


A SERIES of thirteen mural glad to answer all your questions, at your 
; office, or his own. Ring City 8170 and 
panels which surround the ’ set a time, while the matter is fresh in 


rotunda of the Cleveland Pee 
Trust Company Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
reproduced in a _ booklet 


I F YOU have ever served as an executor 


published by the bank. The =| a oMltiated with ; 
murals, painted by Francis SNH — First NATIONAL “it 
D. Millet, portray the de- a Place BANK Vith 


ieee ‘ = Oldest National Bank in fhe South 
velopment of civilization in 


the Middle West. In re- 


A good-looking layout and attention-getting headline’ 
feature this trust advertisement of a Louisville bank. 


—_— jas producing them in booklet lets on farm subjects pub- 
(1928) form, each panel has been lished by the Royal Bank 

| made approximately half- of Canada, Montreal. It is 

i chedoanens '- “~~ | page size, and the other well designed and printed 
ae aie aie | = half of each page has been in red and black on white 
capital to do, ana |= used to describe a similar paper. The text, which is 
ro edge ‘ development in the growth _ illustrated by a number of 
work to do, tina a | a of the Cleveland Trust charts and diagrams, was 
a waite Company. written especially for the 
F The murals have been re- bank by Earle W. Cramp- 

oo ee produced in their original ton, M. S., assistant pro- 
mouffececo colors and make a very fessor of animal husbandry 
colorful and _ interesting at MacDonald Agricultural 


booklet. College. 


Good layout and typography In a_ brief introduction, 


com - os the _— ye “FEEDING and Breeding __ the booklet says: “This little 
er Dut well worded text o ° ” m) : : 
& Milwaukie, te, demmeiion Better Livestock” is the title book is presented to you in 


company's advertisement. of one of a series of book- the hope that it will help 
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HAT sturdy little back has the very 


head w harboring dftems of comquermg the 
whole world 
Sometimes you are worried and mentally de 
tressed He reads t om your face amd thanks 
te humselt—“Some day when | grow up | cam 
bbe in business and then | cam worry, tes.” 
Remember how, a © bey, you used to wish 
you had busmess to worry about? It was oo 


what woulda’t you give to set bis future free 
of cares? 


Well, bluntly, you can't do it. Se what ie 
meat best? 


Heme u hus greatest meed until he leaves the 


DDD PL i> DD I>IPLD DI > IDI IDIDIP DLP IDL ADIDID IPI DS > 3 DID IDIDEDIDLP IP PIPE 


(Ompany 
Magee sor Millions 


“POLI DP DOD DP PDD 


Well written copy in an 

advertisement appealing to 

fathers to provide for the 
future of their sons. 


q) 
A 
iN 


you to obtain bigger profits 
from your livestock. We 
expect to issue other book- 
lets of a similar nature and 
we trust that the series will 
be of mutual benefit to farm 
and bank. If you find this 
one helpful, ask the man- 
ager about the others. 

“We are also anxious to 
help you in your banking. 
There are many ways in 
which the manager can be 
of service to you, if you 
entrust the financial end of 
your business to him. The 


road to the bank should be 
well worn—you will always 
find a welcome at this end.” 


“THE Story of Twenty 
Stories” is the unusually 
attention-getting title of a 
tiny booklet published by 
the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland and having to 
do with that bank’s twenty- 
story bank and office build- 
ing. The title is printed 
on the cover in black and 
green, within an ornate de- 
sign on which the black ap- 
pears as the background, 


CAPITAL SURPLUS AND 


and the design appears in 
white. 

The same two colors are 
used in the inside pages of 
the booklet, black being 
used for the text, and the 
green for borders around 
cuts and other decorative 
touches. The copy describes 
the growth of Cleveland 
and the formation and 
growth of the Union Trust. 
Numerous illustrations in 
clude exterior and _ interior 
views of the bank and 
scenes throughout the city 


of Cleveland. 


PROFITS OVER THREE MILL ON DOLLARS 


Confidence, the Basis of Every 
Business Transaction 


Confidence is the real basis of 
every business transaction. 
When you invest money, you 
expect it to be adequately 
secured and return a regular, 
definite income. You usually 
make such investments be- 
cause of confidence, either in 
the security or in your invest- 


ment banker. 


On this basis, 


hundreds of investors have 
been clients of this Company 
for nearly a half century. 


Your reserve assets should cons:st mainly 
of sound, marketable bonds 


MINNESOTA LOAN §& TRUST CO 
405 Marquette Ave. @ Minneapotts. Minn. 


AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


Modernistic art work and typography are features of 
this well laid-out advertisement of a Midwestern bank. 





The Seward National Bank 
and ‘Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


An independent Bank offering a 
complete banking service under 
the direct supervision of its officers. 


Foreign 
Exchange 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers Checks 


Safe Deposit 
Vaults 


2 PARK AVENUE 


NEW VAULT DESIGNED TO REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE CHARGE 


ONTRACT has just_ been 
C awarded by Allen M. Matthews, 
president of the Aldine Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, to the Rem- 
ington and Sherman Company, Phila- 
delphia, for a combined safe deposit and 
security vault, to be installed in the new 
office building of the Aldine Trust Com- 
pany now being erected at the southeast 
corner of 20th and Chestnut streets, in 
the heart of the new West-of-Broad- 
street business section. 

The vault has been designed and is 
being built under the supervision of 
Samuel P. Yeo, Philadelphia vault en- 
gineer, designer of the recent vault 
installations at the Southwestern Na- 
tional Bank and the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. Albert Hall is the 
architect of the office building. Thal- 
heimer and Weitz of Philadelphia are 
designing the banking quarters, which 
will be unusual and impressive. 


It is the thought of the vault engineer 
to eliminate up-keep costs as applied to 
the safe deposit and cash vaults. This 
is to be accomplished by the wide use 
of stainless steel for all safe deposit 
doors, cash lockers, wall finish plates, 
dividing grilles and all parts subject to 
handling by the box renters or custo- 
dians. 

This will be the first vault installation 
in Philadelphia to. have full stainless steel 
equipment. 

It is estimated that the vault will have 
an ultimate capacity of six thousand 
boxes and approximately seven hundred 
cubic feet storage capacity for cash and 
securities. 

All separating grilles and grille gates 
are to be made of stainless steel bars one 
and one-half inches in diameter and 
embellished with bronze ornaments. The 
size of the vault will be forty feet long, 
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INVESTMENTS 


SHORT TERM FOR BANKS 


ge OBLIGATIONS of GMAC 
- possess a degree of investment strength nationally 
recognized by a clientele of over seven thousand banks. 
G MAC paper is obtainable in convenient maturi- 
ties and denominations ~ at current discount rates. 


Our offering list will be mailed regularly upon request 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office 


PRINCIPAL 


-- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ 


CITIES 


New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 





eighteen feet wide and ten feet high on 
the inside of steel lining. 

The main entrance to the vault will 
be through a circular door twenty inches 
in solid thickness, the opening being 
eighty inches in diameter. Every avail- 
able up-to-date method will be used to 
make this entrance impregnable against 
sustained burglarious attack. 

At the rear of the vault a circular 
emergency door of twenty inches solid 
thickness will be provided as a means 
to ventilate the vault and allow for an 
emergency entrance. This emergency 
door will have a new locking device— 
a split locking ring engaging into the 
recess of the door. A Sargent & Green- 
leaf time lock checking the operation of 
this ring is located on the inside of the 
vault in a dustproof casing. 

The surrounding concrete walls will 
be twenty inches thick and reinforced 
with “Steelcrete,” an expanded metal 
product made by the Consolidated Ex- 
panded Metal Products Company. The 
approximate weight of the reinforcing 
metal alone will be close to sixty tons. 

The interior metal lining of the vault 
1030 


will be three and a half inches thick. 
The outer layer will be of chilled torch 
resisting metal two and a half inches 
thick, attached to which will be two 
layers of half-inch open hearth steel 
plates. 

A feature that is revolutionary as 
applied to bank vault construction will 
be the placing of a layer of cork insula 
tion material directly between the steel 
floor of vault and the concrete, to 
absorb all moisture due to condensation 
and also to absorb vibrations. No 
weight will be carried by this cork insert 
since “I” beams are cast in concrete 
floor slab to sustain the weight of the 
steel lining, which weighs over 350,000 
pounds. 

With the cork insertion there should 
be no vault sweating during the humid 
days of summer. All cork inserts are to 
be installed by the John R. Livezey Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, specialists in this 
line. 

There will be over two thousand safe 
deposit boxes installed at the opening of 
vault, all of which will be provided with 
Sargent & Greenleaf secret key-changing 





Trust, Commercial, Investment 


HE Plaza Trust Company offers every facility for 
the conduct of all phases of the trust business 
and commercial banking. Expert investment advice 
will be available to the bank’s clients through the 
Plaza Investing Corporation, an affiliated company. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


Plaza Srust 


SURPLUS $1,000,000 


Company 


— 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty Second Street 
New York 


Michael H. Cahill, Presiaent 


locks, provided with renters’ keys 
sealed within tamper-proof envelopes. 
Every provision has been made to make 
the safe deposit system proof against 
duplication of renters’ keys or improper 
handling of keys to unrented boxes by 
custodians. There is a new surrender 
feature whereby all box renters shall 
deposit keys, after the surrender of the 
box, in tamper-proof envelopes and drop 
them in the auditor’s control cabinet. 
This feature will be rigidly enforced 
and the keys will be returned by the 
auditor to the lock manufacturers for re- 
sealing, thus giving protection against 
duplication of keys by anyone, and a 
thorough check-up on all boxes, rented 
and unrented, by the auditor. 

The interior of the entire vault will 
be illuminated by a reflected lighting 
system, the rays of light coming through 
panels of diamond glass. As a result 
the vault will be entirely free from ex- 
posed lights and a rich atmosphere 
created. 

For the bank’s cash and securities, 
also trust and loan departments, heavy 


chests are provided with stainless steel 
doors locked by heavy boltwork and 
checked by combination locks for dual 
control. Provision has been made for 
sealing the lockers by the bank exam- 
iners so that the finished work will not 
be marred. 

The storage of bonds in the lockers 
will be within removable files, bonds 
being clearly visible for inspection or 
removal for examination in groups if 
desired. Every means has been taken 
to reduce the handling of cash and se- 
curities to a minimum, all of which will 
be under the surveillance of the vault 
superintendent. 

A novel feature in the safe deposit 
department will be the fact that there 
will be available a large number of 
storage lockers for the safekeeping of 
mortgages and other valuable papers too 
bulky for ordinary safe deposit boxes. 
These lockers are directly above the cove 
base of the vault and under the safe 
deposit boxes, relieving box renters of 
the annoyance of stooping for boxes 
located close to the floor line. 
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the Buffalo Trust branch of that bank. 
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ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LoS ANGELES 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $50,000,000 


RMED by consolidation of Security Trust & 
Savings Bank and Los Angeles-First National 
Trust and Savings Bank, combining two of the 
oldest and largest banks of Southern California. 


The Security-First National is fully 
equipped to do every kind of bank- 
ing business, and has branches 
extending from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo to the Imperial Valley. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Jj. F. SARTORI 
President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee 


MARINE TRUST BRANCH OCCUPIES BUF- 
FALO’S TALLEST BUILDING 


the largest branches of the Marine 

Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is housed in the Rand Building, the new 
twenty-six story bank and office building 
of the Marine Trust Company, which 
was ready for occupancy May 1. The 
building is the tallest in Buffalo and is 
named for George F. Rand, Sr., former 
president of the company and father of 
George F. Rand, Jr., present head of 
the bank. 

The distance from the sidewalk to the 
top of an aviation beacon which sur- 
mounts the structure, is 405 feet. The 
structure is of the set-back type, a style 
new to Buffalo and western New York. 
A limestone base is topped by golden 
brick, trimmed with limestone. 

There are more than 200 offices in 
the building, exclusive of those occu- 
pied by the Marine Trust organization. 
Seventy per cent. of the space is al- 
ready rented. The Buffalo Broadcasting 


Tie Buffalo Trust branch, one of 


Corporation, comprising four radio sta- 
tions, will occupy the eighteenth floor 
with one of the most modern broadcast- 
ing offices in the country. 

Two floors below the street level are 
the bank’s vaults and safe deposit de- 
partments, as well as the mechanical 
appointments of the whole building. 
The entire structure rests on caissons 
which reach down sixty feet to solid 
rock. Because of water which filled 
the caissons after they were sunk, it 
was necessary to have divers place the 
steel reinforcements. Bethlehem steel is 
used throughout the skeleton of the 
huge structure. Each steel column 
weighs twelve tons—the heaviest rolled 
sections in the world, according to Mr. 
Cowper, of the John W. Cowper Com- 
pany, contractors, who states that the 
metal alone in the steel work weighs 
2500 tons. 

F. J. and W. A. Kidd were architects 
for the building. 
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SONIA EAA Qe: 


Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Statement of Condition at close of Business March 27, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 450,079,153.08 
Loans and Discounts 572,200,998.59 
U. S. Government Securities 152,990,748.84 
Other Securities . 55,885,457.10 
Bank Buildings 13,000,393.67 
Redemption Fund—v. 8. 
BVOMSETSE cocccccccccece 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability $68,685,019.66 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,099,066.00 


124,875.00 


67,585,953.66 


Other Assets 4,320,646.37 


$1,316,188,226.31 


LIABILITIES 
$ 61,000,000.00 
61,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 18,937,918.04 
Reserved for Taxes, Inter- 
est, etc. 3,104,681.87 
Dividend Payable April 1, 
1929 2,135,000.00 


1,048,009,157.21 

Due to Federal Reserve 
Bank 8,000,000.00 
Circulating Notes 2,407,200.00 
Acceptances $70,654,595.59 
1,099,066.00 


Less Amount 

in Portfolio 
Acceptances, Bills, etc. 

Sold with Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 


69,555,529.59 


41,909,122.80 
129,616.80 


$1,316,188,226.31 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 


DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 


NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
President, Metropolitan Life 
Company 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 

ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 


Union Telegraph 


insurance 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern 
Terminal 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 


THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 


FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
First Vice-President American Smelting 
& Refining Company 

JAMES T. LEE 
Vice-President 


ANDREW W. ROBERTSON 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


District 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


EuGENE V. R. THAYER, formerly 
president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York and of the Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, Chicago. 

Mr. Thayer retired from active bank- 
ing a few years ago to devote his at- 
tention to his personal affairs, but will 
now resume his role as an _ active 
banker, taking up his residence in Chi- 
cago. He is a figure of national promi- 


nence in banking, railroad and indus- 
trial circles and is a member of the 
board of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Chase Na- 


EuGENE V. R. THAYER 


Newly elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago. 


tional Bank of New York, Otis Ele- 
vator Company, Stock Yards National 
Bank of Chicago, Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company, Fairbanks 


Company and a number of railroads, 
including the Pere Marquette, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis. He is chairman of the 
board of the Punta Alegre Sugar Com- 
pany and the Stutz Motor Car Com- 


pany. 


D. A. Park 


Formerly vice-president of Hamble- 

ton & Co., Inc., New York, who has 

joined the Manufacturers Trust Com- 

pany, New York, as vice-president 

in charge of the investment de- 
partment. 


ANDREW W. RoBERTSON, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York. 


Homer B. VANDERBLUE, director of 
the economic service of the Harvard 
Economic Society and professor of 
business economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected vice-president 
of the Tri-Continental Corporation, 
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New York. Organized under the 
sponsorship of J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., Tri-Continental is one of the 
largest investment trusts in the country, 
with resources in excess of $50,000,000. 
Mr. Vanderblue will devote his entire 


HomMeER B. VANDERBLUE 


vice-president of the 
Continental Corporation. 


New 


Tri- 


time to the business of the corpora- 
tion, beginning July 1. 


RALPH HENDERSON, cashier of the 
Bank of United States, New York, for 
the last five years, has been elected a 
vice-president of the institution. He 
will continue to serve the bank as 
cashier, with both titles. Mr. Hender- 
son has been associated with the bank 
for the last nine years. 


W. R. MoreHouse, vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, has recently completed 
twenty-five years of active banking in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Morehouse is widely 
known throughout the country, both 
as a banker and a writer, and has been 
closely identified with the activities of 
the American Bankers Association for 
many years. He has been for many 
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years a member of the Executive Coun 
cil and of the Public Relations Com- 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-president Security Trust and Sav- 

ings Bank, Los Angeles, who has 

recently completed twenty-five years 
of banking in Los Angeles. 


mission of the association, and two 
years ago he was president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division of the organization. 
In his capacity on the Public Relations 
Commission, Mr. Morehouse’s writings 
exposing swindles and fraudulent prac- 
tices have been published in more than 
5000 newspapers. 


E. W. Epwarps, prominent financier 
and industrial leader of Cincinnati, has 
been elected president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company of that city, to 
succeed Charles A. Hinsch, who died 
several months ago. 

Mr. Edwards is president of the Ed- 
wards Manufacturing Company, which 
he founded at Cincinnati in 1901, and 
also heads the following companies: 
American Thermos Bottle Company of 
Norwich, Conn.; Cannonsburg Steel 
and Iron Works, the Budke Stamping 
Company, of Cannonsburg, Pa.; Kin- 
near Manufacturing Company of Co- 
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lumbus, Ohio; Paragon Refining Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio; the Edwards 
Building Company and the T. J. 


( e) W. B. POYNTER 
E. W. Epwarps 


New president of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Corcoran Lamp Company of Cincin- 
nati. He expects to resign as president 
of these companies in order to devote 
his entire time to his new duties. 


JoHN R. Bascock has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


W. W.. Schneckenburger, formerly 
managing director of the Buffalo branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York. 


W. F. Ky Le, assistant vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has received a watch from 
the bank on the completion of twenty- 
five years of service with the institution. 
Mr. Kyle has been in the banking busi- 
ness for forty-five years ; 


RosBert E. MILLER, vice-president of 
the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Better Business Bureau of New York. 


FreD R. KERMAN, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
San Francisco. 


Hatt KirkHaAM, formerly with Lee, 
Higginson and Company, New York, 
is secretary and treasurer of the new 
Central National Company. of Cleve- 


Hari KIRKHAM 


Newly elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Cleveland National Company, 
Cleveland. 


land, investment subsidiary of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of that city. Mr. 
Kirkham is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


C. E. WILSON and John M. Toolin have 
been added to the directorate of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit. Mr. 
Wilson is a _ vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation and Mr. 
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Toolin is president of the western 


division of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company. 


Jutius Ruiner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 


Jutius RUBINER 


Vice-president of the 
Financial Corporation, 


Ungerleider 
New York. 


of Detroit, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Ungerleider Financial 
Corporation, a new $25,000,000 invest- 
ing company sponsored by Samuel 
Ungerleider, William Fox, William C. 
Durant, and a group of Middle-western 
and Canadian capitalists. 


HERBERT V. PROCHNow, of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. John C. 
Foley, of A. C. Allyn & Company 
has been elected vice-president; Rufus 
Jeffris, Harris Trust & Saving Bank, 
secretary; and Ruth Gates, of the State 
Bank and Trust Company, treasurer. 
E. T. Cunningham, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, has been elected a member 
of the board. 


Davip A. Brown of Detroit has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
new Broadway National Bank, to open 
in New York about the middle of this 
month. S. Sargent Volck will be presi- 
dent. The bank will begin business with 
a capital of $2,000,000 and a surplus 
of $1,000,000, and will be located at 
Fifth avenue and 29th street. Mr. 
Brown is a prominent philanthropist and 
business man. 


D. C. ELLIOTT 


Economist and statistician with . the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank for 
the last six years, who has joined the 
staff of the Midland Bank and Mid- 
land Corporation, of Cleveland. Mr. 
Elliott has prepared the Reserve 
Bank's monthly business review since 
1925 and has written many articles 
on financial and business subjects. 
He has won second and third prizes, 
respectively, in the last two prize essay 
contests of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


GrEorRGE F. SPAULDING, second vice- 
president of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, has succeeded Kahn I. 
Fosdick, vice-president, in charge of the 
bond department. Mr. Spaulding was 
a Rhodes Scholar and received his B. A. 
and M. A. degrees at Oxford. He has 
been with the Northern Trust bond de- 
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partment for more than seven years, 
first as a salesman and later serving as 
sales manager and then manager of the 
department. He was elected a second 
vice-president in January of this year. 


G. F. SPAULDING 
Second vice-president of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago, who has 
recently been placed in charge of the 
bond department. 


Other changes in the department are: 
P. G. Morris, manager bond depart- 
ment; M. F. Skinner, assistant manager 
in charge of sales; L. F. Watermulder, 
assistant manager in charge of buying; 
G. E. Gooden, assistant manager in 
charge of municipal sales, 


BANKERS BOND AND. MORT- 
GAGE BIGINS BUSINESS 


THE Bankers Bond and Mortgage 
Guaranty Company of America, a con- 
solidation of three large mortgage com- 
panies in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, has begun operations in 
the new Lefcourt National Building, 
New York. The company has re- 
sources aggregating more than $42,- 
000,000. 
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PACIFIC TRUST CONFERENCE 
IN SEPTEMBER 


THE seventh regional trust conference 
for the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States will be held in Ogden, Utah, 
September 25-27, under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and Trust 
Company Section, Utah Bankers As- 
sociation. Trust problems of particu- 
lar interest to trust companies and 
banks in the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming will be 
discussed at the sessions. A. P. Bige- 
low, president Ogden State Bank, will 
serve as general chairman of the con- 
ference. 


REDMOND & CO. RETURN 
48 WALL STREET 


TO 


REDMOND & Co., New York, have re- 
turned from the building which they 
erected at 31 Pine street in 1906 for 
their exclusive occupancy to the new 
building of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, at 48 Wall street, 
on the same site on which.Henry S. 
Redmond founded the business in 1889. 


NEW YORK BANKERS TO MEET 
IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Canada, has been chosen as 
the meeting place for this year’s con- 
vention of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association. The convention will 
be held June 17-19, and headquarters 
will be at the new Royal York Hotel. 


FIRST NATIONAL, BOSTON, 
FORMS INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


INCORPORATION papers have been filed 
for the First National of Boston In- 
vestment Management Corporation by 
a group of men identified with the 
First National Bank of Boston and the 
First National Corporation of Boston. 
The new corporation, which marks a 





The Reward of Service 
Is Growth 


Resources over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Chestnut at 


52nd & Market Sts. 
Front & Market Sts. 


15th Street 


5708 Germantown Ave. 
Frankford Ave. & Paul St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


step in extension of the service of First 
National, is designed to manage sub- 
stantial holdings of securities whereby 
clients will be relieved of administra- 
tive details in connection with their 
investments. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. IN NEW 
BUILDING 


Ler, HicciInson & Co. have moved 
their New York office to a new build- 
ing at 37 Broad street, constructed for 
their own use. 


GERMANIC GROUP OCCUPIES 
ENLARGED QUARTERS 


THE members of the Germanic Group 
companies are now occupying enlarged 
quarters at 26 Broadway, New York, 
on the ground floor of the Standard 
Oil Building. The companies include 
the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany, Germanic Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Germanic Safe 
Deposit Company, Germanic Realty 
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Corporation, International Germanic 
Company, Ltd., and the fiscal agency 
of the Central Bank for German In- 
dustry. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


THE Mississippi Valley Company, a 
securities corporation with capital of 
$1,000,000, has been organized as a 
subsidiary by the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis. John R. 
Longmire, vice-president of the trust 
company and former president of the 
valley group of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, is president of the new 
company, Samuel B. Blair is vice 
president, Edgar L. Roy treasurer, and 
James F. Quigg secretary. 

FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

SPLITS STOCK 


THE board of directors of the First 
National Bank of Boston has voted to 
recommend to stockholders a reduction 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 
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ACCOUNTS INVITED 


NW 


in the par value of the bank's shares 
from $100 to $20. If approved, five 
new shares of the par value of $20 
each will be issued for each present 
share of $100 par value. This will 
increase the number of shares outstand- 
ing from 250,000 to 1,250,000. 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


Ciark, DopcE & Co., New York, have 
opened their new quarters in the thirty- 
six story building at Wall and Han- 
over streets, in which they occupy the 
entire thirteenth and fourteenth floors. 
Their address is 61 Wall street. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT VOLUME 
LARGEST IN HISTORY 


CONSOLIDATED current volume of Com- 
mercial Credit Companies, Baltimore, 
for the first quarter of the year was 
the largest in the company’s history, 
being in excess of $40,000,000 for 
March alone. Including the volume 
of Kemsley, Milbourn & Company, 
Ltd., (export affiliation of the com- 
panies), it was at the annual rate of 
$350,000,000 for the six months ended 
March 30, 1929. 

Consolidated net income for March, 
1929, and for the first quarter ended 
March 30, 1929, was the largest of any 
March or first quarter in the history 
of Commercial Credit Companies, be- 
ing at the annual rate of $3.79 per 
share for March, 1929, on the average 
outstanding common stock as against 
$2.50 per share for 1928, and $3.21 
per share for the first quarter of 1929 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,500,000 Undivided Profits $395,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


DEPOSITS 


as against $1.69 per share for the first 
quarter of 1928. These figures in- 
clude 258,365 shares of additional 
common stock issued February 14, 
1929, to common stockholders at $40 
per share or approximately $10,000,000. 


UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND, 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


THE Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has announced a plan for or- 
ganizing a securities company to be 
owned by stockholders of the bank, 
and for reducing the par value of the 
bank’s stock from $100 to $25 a share. 
The latter move will increase the num- 
ber of shares from 228,500 to 914,000, 
each stockholder receiving four new 
shares of stock for each share he now 
holds. 

The new stock, according to the 
plan, will carry by endorsement a 
proportionate interest in the securities 
company. No change is to be made in 
the capital of the bank. The securities 
company will carry on the operations 
of the bank’s bond department, on an 
enlarged scale, according to J. R. Nutt, 
president. 

The plan will be carried out by five 
trustees. 


NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


IN accordance with its policy of con- 
sidering an increase in capital every six 
months, the stockholders of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
have voted an increase of capital from 
$6,500,000 to $7,000,000, by increasing 
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GREATEST 
at the South’s Gateway 


Now Consolidated Under Joint Ownership 


National Bank The Louisville 


of Kentucky 


James B. Brown, 
President 


Trust Company 


John Stites, Chairman 
Richard Bean, President 


The Louisville National Bank and Trust Company 
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Both institutions offer complete banking and trust facilities 


the number of the $20 par value shares 
from 325,000 to 350,000. The addi- 
tional stock was offered on the basis 
of one share of stock for each thirteen 
then held at the price of $20 a share. 


BROOKLYN TRUST ORGANIZES 
COMPOSITE FUND 


THE Brooklyn Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has announced the estab- 
lishment of a composite fund, to be 
managed solely for the benefit of its 
trust accounts, in order to secure di- 
versification in the investment of trust 
funds. 

Participation in the fund will be 
available to existing trusts when 
amended to expressly authorize such 
investment, and to trusts created here- 
after with similar authorization. The 
fund will be managed without com- 
pensation by the company, which will 
also have no financial interest of its 
own in the fund 

Deposits of $500 and upward will be 
accepted for investment under a short 
form trust agreement, at standard rates 
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of commission. The price of certifi 
cates of ownership will be determined 
monthly by the market value of the 
securities in the fund, and all transac- 
tions in the certificates will take place 
on the first business day of each month. 


BANK OF SICILY TRUST STATE- 
MENT, 


STATEMENT of the Bank of Sicily Trust 
Company, New York, as of March 30, 
1929, reported capital of $1,100,000, 
surplus of $700,000, undivided profits 
of $1,111,059, deposits of $15,022,330 
and total resources of $18,384,809. The 
Bank of Sicily Trust Company, which 
until this year had been known as the 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, is an 
afhliate of the Banco di Sicilia, one of 
Italy’s oldest banks. 


GUARANTY TRUST APPOINTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


Wituiam C. Potter, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has announced the following 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


19 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


(Adjoining Federal Reserve Bank) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


changes in the official staff of the com- 
pany: J. Wesley Conn and C. Jarvis 
Geer, vice-presidents; Stuart H. Pat- 
terson, vice-president and comptroller: 
Robert L. Garner, vice-president and 
treasurer; Howard C. Davis, Thomas 
A. Moore, Frank E. Dean, Eugene T. 
Wagner, Harry V. Russell and Wil- 
liam A. McGregor, assistant  vice- 
presidents. 


ROBERT BREWER TO HEAD 
MERCHANTS, BOSTON 


AFTER accepting the resignation of 
Alfred L. Ripley, who will become 
active chairman of the board of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
after serving twelve years as president, 
the board of directors of the bank has 
elected Robert D. Brewer, treasurer of 
the Provident Institution for Savings, 
as president. The changes will take 
effect June 15. 

Mr. Ripley will retain his active in- 
terest in the bank’s business and gen- 
eral management. He has been asso- 
ciated with the bank since 1912 and 
succeeded Eugene V. R. Thayer as 
president in 1917. 

Mr. Brewer, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Harvard Law 
School, practiced law until 1918 when 
he went to Washington with the 
United States food administrator. From 
1919 to 1921 he was with the law firm 
of Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins, and 
in 1921 joined the Provident Institu- 
tion as assistant to the treasurer. He 
became vice-treasurer in 1924 and 
treasurer in 1925. He has been a di- 


rector and member of the executive 
committee of the Merchants National 
Bank since 1925. 


Rosert D. BREWER 


Recently elected president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston. 


The Merchants National has capital 
of $3,000,000, surplus of $3,000,000, 
undivided profits of $3,457,948 and 
deposits (as of March 27) of $44, 
523,315. Total resources are $6l,- 
626,378. 


LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO IN 
MERGERS 


Directors of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Communitv 
National Bank of the same city have 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


approved a plan for consolidation of 
the two banks under the name of the 
former. George Cabana, Jr., will be 
chairman of the board, George G. 
Kleindinst, president of the Liberty, 
will continue in that position, and 
Robert W. H. Campbell, president of 
the Community National, will become 
a vice-president. Several members of 


Otiver CaBANA, Jr. 


Chairman of the board of the Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


the Community National board will be 
added to the directorate of the Liberty. 
Under the merger plan the stock ex- 
change will be share for share. 

Stockholders of the Liberty and the 
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New York City 


Frontier National Bank voted May 14 
to consolidate under the name of the 
Liberty and, with the acquisition of the 
Frontier and the Community, the Lib- 


GrorGE KLEINDINST 


President of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


erty will have capital of $5,500,000, 
surplus of $10,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,125,000. Deposits will 
be approximately $100,000,000 and re- 
sources more than $120,000,000. 

The twenty-two offices of the Lib 
erty will have 150,000 depositors, which 
is thought to be the largest number of 
depositors in any New York bank, out: 
side of New York City. 
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President 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 
W. R. GRACE 


AT the annual meeting of W. R. Grace 
& Co., New York, recently, Joseph P. 
Grace was elected chairman of the board 
and D. Stewart Iglehart, formerly vice- 
president, was elected president. 

Mr. Grace had been president since 
1907 and under his leadership the busi- 
ness was extended from shipping and 
trading to include a wide variety of 
industrial enterprises. He is the oldest 
son of W. R. Grace, who established 
the business in Peru in 1850. 

Mr. Iglehart joined the organization 
in 1894 and has spent much time in 
South America for the company. 
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CHICAGO 


EARL L. THORNTON 
Vice Pres. @ Mgr. 


NEW JERSEY MERGER 


THE consolidation of the Claremont 
Bank with the Trust Company of New 
Jersey, both of Jersey City, effective 
May 1, has created a $90,000,000 insti- 
tution, one of the largest banks in the 
State of New Jersey. The Trust Com- 
pany. of New Jersey now has capital of 
$5,300,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of more than $8,000,000. 

The Claremont Bank had been in 
existence for twenty years and had one 
branch. The Trust Company of New 
Jersey, since the consolidation, has nine 
offices in Jersey City and two affiliated 
trust companies in West New York and 
Weehawken. 





We are glad to place at the 
disposal of our friends and 
correspondents, the facilities 
of our eight conveniently lo- 
cated offices, strong affiliations 
and National connections. 


e 


Gen. William C. Heppenhcmer, 
president and founder of the trust com- 
pany, has become chairman of the board, 
and his son, William C. Heppenheimer, 
Jr., has been elected president of the 
enlarged institution. . Joseph G. Parr, 


°e UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
WILLiAM C. HEPPENHEIMER, JR. 
President of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, which has 
recently taken over the Claremont 
Bank of that city. 


president of the Claremont, has become 
a vice-president of the trust company. 

William C. Heppenheimer, Jr., at 33 
is one of the youngest presidents of a 
large financial institution in the country. 
He is a graduate of Harvard and later 
attended Columbia law school. Before 
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joining the Trust Company of New 
Jersey in 1922, he was associated with 
the American Foreign Banking Corpo 
ration and the Seaboard National Bank, 
of New York. 


STENECK TRUST OPENS NEW 
BRANCH OFFICE 


THE Steneck Trust Company of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has recently completed a new 
building for the City branch of the 
company, located at 330 Grand street, 
Hoboken, N. J. The new building con- 


tains modern and completely equipped 
banking quarters. Henry Wessling, vice- 
president, is in charge of the City 
branch. 


GERMAN BANK BURGLARY 
SHOWS NEED OF SUPER- 
VAULTS 


THE European newspapers recently car- 
ried stories of the robbery of the Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft Bank. The burglars 
were provided with the most modern 
tools and had technical knowledge which 
enabled them to tunnel under the street 
to a point below the bank. From the 
tunnel they were able to attack and 
enter the vault, which was not lined 
with steel, as are the best American 
vaults. 

The tremendous sums which are kept 
within the vaults of the large metro 
politan banks in the United States offer 
such a temptation to attack by thieves 
that it is sometimes thought that a con- 
certed attack might be made, possibly 
by tunneling, by a band who would 
have at their disposal the technical 
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knowledge and skill, as well as the 
equipment, necessary to enter a bank 
vault. 

Faced with this problem, banks such 
as the Irving Trust Company, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, Brown 
Brothers & Company, Equitable Trust 
Company, all of New York, and others, 
when planning their new skyscraper 
homes, have turned over the construc- 
tion of their vaults to the York Safe 
and Lock Company of York, Pa. This 
concern, through its engineering depart- 
ment, has done a large amount of re- 
search work in order to anticipate any 
possible attack that might be made by 
burglars or mobs. The science of the 
chemist has been combined with the 
skill of the engineer and metallurgist to 
build bank vaults that are more im- 
pregnable than any fort would be in 
time of warfare. 

The York Safe and Lock Company 
has constructed vaults for banks not 
only in New York and other American 
cities, but for banks abroad, such as the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, and 
its branches; Banco de Mexico, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico; Banco Popular, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 
Osaka, Japan; Kincheng Banking Corpo- 
ration, Shanghai, China; and the Bank 
of the Philippine Islands. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER TRUST 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 


THE J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpo- 
ration of New York has announced 
formation of the J. Henry Schroder 
Trust Company, with authority to. con- 
duct a general banking and trust com- 
pany business. The directorate contains 
the names of men well known in bank- 
ing circles in the United States and in 
England. The new institution is organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New 
York and has been admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. The 
British members of the board are Baron 
Bruno Schroder, senior partner of the 
banking firm of J. Henry Schroder & 
Co., and Frank C. Tiarks, also a member 
of the London house of Schroder and a 
director of the Bank of England. 


The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


The offices of the new trust com- 
pany will be located at 46 William 
street, New York. Baron Bruno 
Schroder, chairman of the board of the 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion, will be chairman of the board of 
the trust company, and Prentiss N. 
Gray, president of the banking corpo- 
ration, will also be president of the 
trust company. In a statement regard- 
ing the new trust company the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation says: 
“The J. Henry Schroder Trust Com- 
pany offers a complete domestic bank- 
ing and trust company service in addi- 
tion to the facilities provided by the 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion. For this purpose, a_ specially 
qualified personnel has been organized 
and banking quarters have been com- 
pletely equipped.” 

The board of directors, in addition to 
Baron Schroder, Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Tiarks, is composed of Julius H. Barnes, 
president Barnes Ames Company, New 
York; Gerald F. Beal, vice-president 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 
New York; H. G. P. Deans, vice-presi- 
dent and director Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; John 
McHugh, chairman of the executive 
committee the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York; Stephen Paul, 
vice-president J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation, New York; 
Manuel E. Rionda, vice-president Czar- 
nikow-Rionda Company, New York; 
John L. Simpson, vice-president J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, New 
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York; and George A. Zabriskie, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company, New York. 
The officers are: Baron Bruno Schro- 
der, chairman of the board; Prentiss N. 
Gray, president; Stephen Paul, Gerald 
F. Beal and John L. Simpson, vice-presi- 
dents; Thomas A. Shields, secretary and 
trust officer; Harold A. Sutphen, treas- 
urer; and William A. Tucker, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT 
MEETING 


SAFE deposit executives from financial 
institutions throughout the United 
States attended the National Safe De- 
posit Convention held at the Southern 


W. O. McCLure 


Manager safe deposit department 

Cleveland Trust Company, who was 

re-elected head of the National Safe 

Deposit Council at the annual 
convention. 


Hotel, Baltimore, last month. The 
program included addresses by W. W. 
Conway of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; Helen E. Mal- 
lory of the Second National Bank, 
Elmira, N. Y.; L. E. Thoman, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans; 
S. Forry Laucks, president of the York 


Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa.; Charles E. 
Howe, treasurer of the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. H. Pullen, Perth Amboy 
Trust Company, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Gladys Gould, First National Bank of 
Elgin, Ill.; Arnold R. Boyd, attorney at 
law, New York City; H. M. Hoover, 
Central Safety Deposit Vaults, Chicago; 
R. T. Root, Fifth Avenue Bank Vaults, 
New York City; Marjorie Schoeffel 
Davis, Plainfield Trust Company, Plain- 
field, N. J.; John P. Carter, Lincoln Safe 
Deposit Company, New York City; L. 
Aber, Diamond National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh; Kenneth C. Bell, Chase Safe 
Deposit Company, New York City. 

W. O. McClure, manager of the Safe 
Deposit Department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Safe Deposit 
Council, and Boston was selected as the 
place for next years’ meeting. 


SYRACUSE BANK TO HAVE 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


THE First Trust and Deposit Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has organized an 
investment company with capital of 
$1,600,000, to be known as the First 
Securities Corporation of Syracuse. 
The corporation will have 100,000 
shares of authorized no par common 
stock, of which 80,000 will be issued. 
Stockholders of the bank will be given 
the right to subscribe for these in 
accordance with the number of shares 
they hold of the bank’s stock. The stock 
of the two companies will be kept 
separate. The securities company will 
not merchandise securities, but will be 
able to buy and sell securities for its 
own account. The executive officers of 
the bank will serve the securities com: 
pany. 


BANCAMERICA BLAIR CORPO- 
RATION 


THE investment securities business of 
Blair & Co., Inc., and the securities busi 
ness of the Bancamerica Corporation, 
afhliate of the Bank of America, New 
York, have united as the Bancamerica- 
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Blair Corporation, in accordance with 
merger plans announced previously. 
The business is being conducted at 24 
Broad street, pending alterations of the 
Bank of America Building at 44 Wall 
street. 

The banking business of Blair & Co. 
has been taken over by the Bank of 
America. 

Total capital funds of the bank and 
securities organization exceed $127,- 
000,000 and resources are more than 
$500,000,000. 

Elisha Walker, formerly head of Blair 
& Co., is president of Bancamerica-Blair 
Corporation. 


M. H. CAHILL HEADS UPTOWN 
BANKERS OF NEW YORK 


THE Association of Uptown Bankers of 
New York at its annual meeting elected 
as president Michael H. Cahill, president 
of the Plaza Trust Company and retir- 
ing head of the New York State Bankers 
Association. James S. Alexander, Jr., 
of the Guaranty Trust Company was 
elected secretary-treasurer and an ex- 
ecutive committee of H. F. Howland, 
Mr. Cahill, R. H. Giles, J. L. Dale, 
J. R. Trowbridge and J. M. Pratt was 
chosen for 1929-30. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston will vote June 15 
on a plan to increase the authorized 
capital from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000; to reduce the par value of the 
stock from $100 to $25; to transfer the 
stock of the Shawmut Corporation, now 
owned by the bank, to trustees for the 
benefit of stockholders in accordance 
with their various interests; and to 
provide additional working capital for 
the Shawmut Corporation. 

In connection with the capital in- 
crease, it is proposed to give present 
shareholders the right to subscribe to 
additional shares at $75 each, in the 
ratio of one new share for each three 
shares of $25 par value held. Payment 


PONCE DE LEON 


sought in vain for the Foun- 
tain of Youth, but he never 
knew it was in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


all the time, where health-giv- 
ing ozone fresh from the foamy 
crest of the ocean waves makes 


YOUTH ETERNAL! 


And Youth always has been 
served best at 


THE CHELSEA 


where the ever young know 
their A B C’s, and D’s, too, as 
vitamines found in the deli- 


cious CHELSEA FOOD!! 


for the stock must be made by July 8. 
Such new shares will be entitled to 
receive dividends declared after July 1 
and payable on October 1 and there- 
after. 

According to a statement issued by 
Walter S. Bucklin, president, “the di- 
rectors anticipate that dividends on the 
enlarged issue will be continued at rates 
equivalent to those paid at present, as 
earnings provide a conservative margin 
above such requirements.” 


FIRST WISCONSIN TO REDUCE 
PAR VALUE OF STOCK 


STOCKHOLDERS of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, are to vote 
on a recommendation of the board of 
directors to reduce the par value of the 
bank’s stock from $100 to $10. The 
capital of the bank is $10,000,000, 
which will make one million shares of 
stock outstanding, if the recommenda- 
tion is approved. 
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HOTEL sneer 


400 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
The rendezvous for private functions, 
large or sma 


Attractive and convenient for tourists 


Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River 


Room with bath $3.50 per day up 
Terrace Garden Cafe 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle 


“Reduction of the par value of the 
bank stock was decided on to make 
possible a wider distribution of the 
stock,” said Walter Kasten, president of 
the First Wisconsin Group. “There are 
a great many people who would like to 
own stock in our bank and whom we 
would like to number among our share- 
holders. We believe this increase in the 
number of shares and the reduction of 
the par value will make this stock at- 
tractive and available to many who were 
unable to obtain it previously.” 

In December, 1928, at the time of the 
acquisition of the Second Ward Group 
by the First Wisconsin, the capital stock 
was increased from $6,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000. On January 10, 1929, the 
First Wisconsin “cut a melon” of more 
than $2,000,000 when its capital was 
increased from 90,000 to 100,000 shares 
and the new shares were offered to 
stockholders at $300, or approximately 
$200 below the market price. The bank’s 
surplus was increased from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 with part of the proceeds 
of this sale of stock. 


ENLARGED GUARANTY TRUST 
BEGINS BUSINESS 


THE merger of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
was Officially consummated last month 
when the combined institution opened 


for business under the name of the 
former. 

Announcement of the Guaranty- 
Commerce merger was made formally 
February 25, after special meetings of 
the boards of directors of both com- 
panies at which identical resolutions 
were adopted. The basis of consolida- 
tion provided that the Bank of Com- 
merce increase its capital stock to $30,- 
000,000 by the issuance of $5,000,000 
additional stock to its stockholders at 
par. The stock of the Bank of Com- 
merce and that of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, with $40,000,000 capital, 
were then exchanged for stock of the 
consolidated company, share for share. 

The consolidation brings the enlarged 
institution capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of more than $184,000,000, 
and is regarded as the logical fusing of 
resources, facilities and organization. It 
provides for important operating econ- 
omies and a wider extension of activities 
along banking, trust and investment 
lines, 


The Guaranty main office occupies 
six large buildings on the square bounded 


by Broadway, Liberty, Nassau and 
Cedar streets, and has the use of all but 
the upper floors of the seventh building 
on the square owned by the New York 
Clearing House Association, on Cedar 
street. 

James S. Alexander is chairman of the 
board; Charles H. Sabin, vice-chairman; 
and William C. Potter, president. 


CENTRAL HANOVER MERGER 
GOES INTO EFFECT 


THE Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of New York began business 
on May 15, the institution resulting from 
the merger of the Central Union Trust 
Company and the Hanover National 
Bank. The new bank has total resources 
of more than $600,000,000 and capital 
funds of more than $100,000,000. 

The bank’s main office is in the new 
and recently rebuilt quarters of the 
Central Union Trust Company at 70 
Broadway. There are thirteen branch 
offices. 
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George W. Davison is president and 
William Woodward chairman of the 
board of the enlarged institution. 

The bank’s statement as of May 15, 
the first day of business, showed capital 
of $21,000,000, surplus of $60,000,000, 
undivided profits of $19,117,707, de- 
posits of $445,969,666 and total re- 
sources of $582,741,370. 

The building at 70 Broadway has 
been extensively altered. New vaults, 
three stories in height and with a floor 
space of 10,000 feet, were installed. 

The ground floor on the New street 
side will be devoted to stock trans- 
fers, bond registrations, corporate 
trusts, etc., and on the Broadway side 
to commercial banking. The second floor 
will be given up to the executive officers 
and the third to the credit department, 
new business, publicity and advertising. 
The foreign department occupies the 
fourth floor. The corporate trust de- 
partment is on the fifth floor and the 
personal trust department on the sixth 
and seventh. 


FOREMAN NATIONAL, CHI 
CAGO, TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


Directors of the Foreman National 
Bank, Chicago, have called a special 
meeting of stockholders for June 10 to 
vote on the issuance of 10,000 additional 
shares of capital stock, thereby increas- 
ing the bank’s capital from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. The stock will be offered 
to stockholders at $600 on the basis of 
one share for each five now held. Of 
the $6,000,000 thus realized, $5,000,000 
will be used to increase the invested 
capital of the Foreman Securities Com- 
pany, which is planning a substantial 
increase of activities in the investment 
banking field. 


HOLDING COMPANY FOR 
GUARDIAN GROUP 


THE Guardian Detroit Group, Inc., a 
holding company, has been formed to 
take over the entire capital stock, except 
directors’ qualifying shares, of all corpo- 
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rations comprising the Guardian Group 
of Detroit. It is expected that the new 
stock will be placed on a dividend basis 
beginning July 1. 

Officers of the holding company are 
Henry E. Bodman, chairman of the 
board; Robert O. Lord, president; John 
C. Grier, Jr., and James L. Walsh, vice- 
presidents; Phelps Newberry, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Lewis K. Walker, 
secretary. 


CORN EXCHANGE CHANGES 
NAME 


THE name of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, has been changed to the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
the change becoming effective on May 
oN. 


CHASE OPENS AMERICAN EX- 
PRESS OFFICE IN MAIN 
OFFICE 


THE Chase National Bank of New 
York has opened an American Express 
travel office on the main floor of its 
building at Pine and Nassau streets, 
making available the travel facilities of 
the American Express organization. 

The establishment of this office fol- 
lows the approval by stockholders of 
the Chase Bank and the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation of the plan for afhlia- 
tion with the American Express Com- 
pany. 


BROOKLYN NATIONAL FORMS 
SECURITY COMPANY 


THE Brooklyn National Bank, New 
York, which opened for business re- 
cently, has planned organization of a 
securities company with authorized capi- 
tal of $6,000,000, of which $3,000,000 
will be issued. The bank has capital and 
surplus of $3,000,000. 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New 
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York, have authorized an increase in 
capital stock from $5,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 and the offering of such additional 
stock to stockholders at par. The holders 
of each five shares of stock are entitled 
to subscribe to three additional shares of 
stock at $100 a share. 

The increase in capital is preliminary 
to the merger with the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company, of New York. 


CHICAGO BANKS TO MERGE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the National Bank of 
the Republic and the Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, will meet June 29 
to vote on a proposed merger of the two 
institutions, which was approved by the 


GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, who will be chairman of the 
board of that institution and vice- 
chairman of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany on their consolidation. 


boards of directors recently. The merger 
would result in a bank with resources 
of more than $200,000,000 and would 
be Chicago’s third largest bank, being 
surpassed only by the Continental IIli- 
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nois Bank and Trust Company and the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

The National Bank of the Republic, 
at the March 27 call, had deposits of 


Lucius TETER 


Chairman of the board of the Chicago 
Trust Company, who will retain that 
position and become vice-chairman of 
the National Bank of the Republic. 


$121,602,000 and the Chicago Trust 
Company deposits of $32.913,000. Cash 
resources and capital stock of both insti- 
tutions bring the total resources above 
the $200,000,000 mark. The capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the 
combination will be $18,000,000, the 
National Bank of the Republic having 
capital of $10,000,000 and $3,000,000 
surplus and undivided profits, and the 
Chicago Trust Company having capital 
of $3,000,000 and $1,000,000 in surplus 
and undivided profits. The stock of the 
Chicago Trust Company will be placed 
in trust for the benefit of the share- 
holders of the National Bank of the 
Republic. The National Republic Com: 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000 will 
handle the investment business of both 
institutions. 

John A Lynch, present chairinan of 
the board of the National Bank of the 
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Republic, will be chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the merged banks, 
with David R. Forgan and Charles S. 
Castle as vice-chairmen of that commit- 
tee. George Woodruff will be chairman 
of the board of the National Bank of 
the Republic with Lucius Teter and 


© warris & Ewina 
JoHN W. O’LEary 
President of the Chicago Trust Com- 


pany, who will also be president of 
the National Bank of the Republic 
after the merger. 


Hugo E. Otte as vice-chairmen. Lucius 
Teter will be chairman of the board of 
the Chicago Trust Company and Mr. 
‘Woodruff will be vice-chairman. John 
W. O'Leary will be president of the 
combined banks and Ward C. Castle 
will be executive vice-president of the 
National Bank of the Republic. 


BANSICILIA CORPORATION 
STATEMENT 


THE April 30 statement of the Bansicila 
Corporation, New York, shows capital 
of $2,299,475, surplus of $1,232,273, 
undivided profits of $424,008 and total 
resources of $4,026,110. The company 
is afhliated with the Bank of Sicily Trust 


Company, New York, and the Banco Di 
Sicilia, Palermo, Italy. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY AND 
BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
TO MERGE 


Pans for consolidation of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, and the 
Bank of North America and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
two institutions and, approved by stock- 
holders, the merger became effective 
June 3. 

The new company, which will bear 
the name of the first mentioned in- 


© sianx-stouer. 
C. S. W. Pacxarp 


President of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, which is taking 
over the Bank of North America and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


stitution, will be headed by C. S. W. 
Packard, president of the Pennsylvania 
Company. C. S. Newhall will con- 
tinue as executive vice-president and 
John H. Mason, president of the Bank 
of North America, will be a director 
and a vice-president. 
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The Pennsylvania Company's di- 
rectorate of eighteen members is to be 
augmented by nine of the thirty-four 
directors of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica. The merger agreement provides 
that each stockholder of the Bank of 
North America shall receive one share 
of stock of the new company, par $10, 































































Home of the Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia. 


for each $25 par share of bank stock 
held. 

Combined deposits of the two com- 
panies were given as $135,073,000; 
combined individual trust funds as 
$566,470,351, and combined corporate 
trusts as $1,814,426,000. The new com- 
pany will be exceeded in size in the 
state by only the Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh. 


H. A. LYON ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER BANKERS TRUST 


THE Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has announced the appointment 





of Harold A. Lyon as advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Lyon has for the last eleven 
years been associated with the First 
National Bank of Boston, where, as 
assistant cashier, he has directed adver- 
tising and new business activities. Prior 
to this time, from 1916 to 1918, he was 
assistant secretary of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Lyon is a director of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association and is now 
completing a term as president of the 
New England branch of this organiza- 
tion. He is a graduate of Amherst in 
the class of 1915 and has been a director 
of the Amherst Alumni Association of 
Boston for a number of years. In con- 
nection with his work at the Firsst Na- 
tional of Boston, he was author of 
“Markets of the World,” a statistical 
analysis published by the bank in 1920 
and 1924 and distributed widely in this 
country and abroad. He will begin his 
new duties at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany on June 15. 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY 
SECURITIES BUSINESS 


THE First Minneapolis Company, a unit 
of the First National Bank Group of 
Minneapolis, has taken over the securi- 
ties and real estate business previously 
conducted by the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company. 


CALL MONEY COMPANY 
FORMED 


THE organization of the First Call 
Money Company of America, the first 
organization formed to operate inde- 
pendently in the call money market, has 
been announced by John H. Allen, 
former vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York and president 
of the American and Foreign Bank 
Corporation. The corporation will start 
with 100,000 shares of stock of no par 
value. 

Associated with Mr. Allen in the new 
company are Daniel O. Hastings, United 
States Senator from Wilmington, Del.; 
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Col. Charles R. Van Etten, president of 
the Brooklyn Ash Removal Company; 
Edman Mitchell, president Wilmington 
Gas and Electric Company; and Charles 
A. Ernst. 


STERLING NATIONAL SETS 
MIDTOWN RECORD 


THE new Sterling National Bank and 
Trust Company, 42nd street and Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, opened for 
business May 7 and established a new 
record for initial day deposits of New 
York midtown banks. The total amount 
brought in on that day was in excess of 
$13,000,000. There were more. than 
10,000 visitors on the opening day and 
1000 of these opened accounts. 

The organizers of the bank comprise 
Samuel H. Golding, chairman of the 
board, who has been successful in the 
real estate financing field, and Joseph 
Brown, president, who heads the per- 
sonnel. Mr. Brown, before becoming 
head of this new institution, was execu- 
tive vice-president of the Bank of United 
States, New York. Before the Central 
Mercantile Bank and Trust Company 
merged with the former institution, Mr. 
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Brown held a similar position there. For 
fifteen years prior to that he was asso- 


JosEPH BRowNn 


President of the new Sterling Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
New York. 


ciated with the Chatham and Phenix 
Naticnal Bank and Trust Company. 


Main banking room of the Sterling National Bank and Trust Company, New York. 
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Of particular interest are the decora- 
tions of the bank’s quarters, which are 
both dignified and modern in tone. 

Among the opening day visitors were 
Mayor James J. Walker and former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


H. B. McDOWELL HEADS 
BANKERS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


AT the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, held in 
Atlantic City May 15-17, H. B. Mc- 
Dowell, vice-president of the McDowell 
National Bank of Sharon, Pa., was 


H. B. McDoweELt 


Vice-president McDowell National 

Bank, Sharon, Pa., and new presi- 

dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 


elected president of the association for 


the coming year. He succeeds C. J. 
Kirschner, vice-president of the Markle 
Banking and Trust Company of Hazle- 
ton, Pa. A feature of the meeting was 
an open forum on the subject of “The 
Unprofitable Account” in which the 
New Jersey Bankers Association, which 
was holding its convention in Atlantic 
City at the same time, co-operated. 
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CHASE-AMERICAN EXPRESS 
UNION APPROVED 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Chase National 
Bank of New York and the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation have approved the 
union of those two companies and the 
American Express Company. An in- 
crease in capital to carry out the plan 
was also approved. The combined insti- 
tutions will have capital, surplus and 
reserve of more than $283,000,000. 

The union of Chase and American 
Express interests will create one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the 
world, with the three institutions co- 
ordinating their activities although each 
unit will continue to operate inde- 
pendently. The vast international busi- 
ness of the American Express Company, 
which operates sixty foreign branches 
in addition to thirty-five in the United 
States, will continue without any change 
in policy, name or management. The 
company’s financial and foreign travel 
services are known in practically every 
country of the world. 

As a result of the stockholders’ action, 
both the Chase National Bank and the 
Chase Securities Corporation will have 
outstanding 4,000,000 shares. Stock of 
the bank will be reduced from $100 to 
$20 par value, with an equal number 
of shares of the Chase Securities Corpo- 
ration of no par value. Under the plan 
of afhliation, stockholders of the Ameri- 
can Express Company are offered an 
opportunity of exchanging their shares 
on the basis of one and tworthirds shares 
of new stock of the Chase National 
Bank, of $20 par value, and one and 
tworthirds shares of new stock of the 
Chase Securities Corporation, of no par 
value, for one share of American Ex- 
press. 

The plan also provides that stock- 
holders of the Chase National Bank and 
the Chase Securities Corporation of 
record May 24 be given rights to sub 
scribe to 762,500 shares of new stock 
at $110 per share on the basis of five 
new shares far each four old shares 

The committee representing share- 
holders of the American Express Com- 
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pany has announced that holders of 


more than a majority of the outstanding 
shares, apart from those held by the 
Chase Securities Corporation, had as- 
sented to the plan. 


CLEVELAND BANK’S NEW PLAN 
FOR SECURITIES UNIT 


THE National City Bank of Cleveland 
has announced the formation of an 
affliated investment and securities com- 
pany, to be known as the National City 
Company of Cleveland, the form of 
which is along unusual lines. 

Capital of the new company will be 
$100,000 of 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, to be subscribed entirely 
by officials and directors. There will 
be a nominal amount of common stock 
which will be trusteed in the name of 
the president, H. V. Shulters, for the 
benefit of the National City Bank. 

By this plan, all profits in excess of 
the $6000 annual dividend charge on 
the initial investment will accrue to the 
National City Bank for the benefit of 
its stockholders, who are not asked to 
contribute at all to the capital. Offices 
will be in the National City building 
and officers will be chosen from the 


official staff of the bank. 


PHILPOT VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 


RoMAINE A. PHILPOT, formerly presi- 
dent of the investment banking house 
of R. A. Philpot & Co., Inc., New York, 
has become vice-president of the Nor- 
mandie National Securities Corporation, 
investment afhliate of the Lefcourt Nor- 
mandie National Bank, New York. 

Mr. Philpot was for many years as- 
sociated with a leading international 
banking house and was later secretary- 
treasurer of the Foreign Credit Corpo- 
ration, New York. Mr. Philpot organ- 
ized, and was for many years the chair- 
man of the Bankers Forum, an organiza- 
tion of New York bank officers. He was 
a pioneer in the support of bankers’ 
acceptances and his addresses on this 
subject have attracted wide attention. 
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Other officers of the corporation are 
A. E. Lefcourt, chairman of the board; 
Oscar F. Grab, president; and George 
C. Jennings, executive vice-president. 


© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 
RoMAINE A. PHILPOT 


Vice-president of the Normandie Na- 
tional Securities Corporation, New 
York. 


The Normandie National Securities 
Corporation has a paid-in capital of $5,- 
100,000. Its offices are in the new 
Lefcourt Building at Fifth avenue and 
43rd street, New York. 


NEW YORK TITLE TO PAY 
$31.000,000 IN INTEREST 
THIS YEAR 


THE 35,000 investors in guaranteed 
mortgages and certificates issued by the 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany will receive $31,000,000 return as 
interest on their investments for the 
year, on the basis of the current rate 
of operation, according to Harry A. 
Kahler, president of the company. This 
is the largest sum the company has 
paid out in one year and constitutes a 
high point in its operations. 

These figures were prepared for a 
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Main Office Building New York Title and Mortgage Company and American Trust Com- 
pany, 135 to 141 Broadway. Bounded on the north by Liberty street, on the south by 
Cedar and on the west by Temple street. 
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meeting of the executive committee at 
which the results of a Financial Inde- 
pendence campaign were discussed. The 
arrangement provides for a financial 
independence plan whereby a certain 
goal is set and reached through a 
series of weekly or monthly payments. 
It has been necessary to organize a 
special department to handle the busi- 
ness which is coming from those who 
desire to purchase mortgage securities 
under this plan. A significant feature 


of the responses is that the number is 
an indication that the investment ap- 


Harry A. KAHLER 


President of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company. 


peal, as distinct from speculation, has 
not lost its pulling force, despite pres- 
ent market fluctuation and stock price 
broadcasting. An unusual feature of 
the plan lies in computations which 
have been made, taking into account 
the normal salary increases of pro 
fessional men and women by allowing 
for an increasing rate on investments 
as earning power grows. Charts are 
being prepared that are based on an 
extensive survey, which will permit one 
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to determine with fair accuracy what 
he will be worth at any stated age. 
The inauguration of the Financial 
Independence Plan by the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company is in 
line with the trend of modern financial 
institutions to adapt their inv.stment 
facilities to the greater p ablic. 


WILLARD H. PEARSALL 


Newly elected vice-president of the 

Plaza Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. Pearsall was formerly assistant 

secretary of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company. 


INTERSTATE TRUST MOVES TO 
37 WALL STREET 


THE Interstate Trust Company, New 
York, has opened its new offices at 37 
Wall street, in the banking rooms 
formerly occupied by the Equitable 
Trust Company and later temporarily 
by Brown Brothers & Co. The bank 
also has an entrance on Exchange Place. 
When the Interstate Trust was opened 
in October, 1926, at 57 Liberty street, 
it was the first trust company to enter 
the Wall street district in nine years. 
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It began business with capital of $3,000,- 
000 and now has resources of more than 


Georce S. SILZER 


President of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


$50,000,000. George S. Silzer, former 
governor of New Jersey, is president. 


HIBERNIA TRUST OPENS FOR 
BUSINESS 


THE Hibernia Trust Company opened 
the latter part of May at 57 William 
street, New York City, with capital of 
$3,000,000 and surplus of $2,000,000. 
Philip DeRonde is president of the 
bank; Eugene Kinkead, chairman of the 
executive committee; Herman E. Willer, 
Thomas F. Bennett and Joseph P. Barry, 
vice-presidents; Robert I. Curran, vice- 
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president and secretary; Leo Burnes, as- 
sistant vice-president; Samuel I. Bate- 
man, assistant treasurer; James F. Gill, 
auditor; and Russell G. Sharpe, trust 
officer and assistant secretary. 
Directors are John F. Barry, Richard 
Campbell, Patrick F. Cusick, Abram De 
Ronde, Philip DeRonde, Frank C. 
Ferguson, Eugene L. Garey, Frank H. 
Hall, Minor C. Keith, Eugene Kinkead, 
Frank E. Lee, Frederick J. Lisman, 


© sacnracn 
Puitie DERONDE 


President of the Hibernia Trust Com- 
pany, which opened last month. 


Eugene F. Moran, Peter P. McDermott, 
Russell T. Mount, T. O. Muller, Martin 
O'Mara, John F. O'’Ryan, George 
Rogers, Cecil P. Stewart, C. A. Whelan, 
H. E. Willer and S. P. Woodward. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Bronze doorway in the new building of the East New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Holmes & Winslow, New York, were the architects for the 
building. 
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The board room of the Plaza Trust Company and the Plaza Investing Corporation, 
New York, is distinguished by walnut paneling and furniture. The chairs are up- 
holstered in red leather. Decoration was by the Hampton Shops, New York. 


The modernistic design of the Plaza Trust Company, New York, is shown in this 
partial view of the junior officers’ quarters. 
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Open views of the main (above) and the 
emergency (below) safe deposit vault 
doors which will be installed by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, New 
York and Hamilton, Ohio, in the new 
building of the midtown office of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New 
York City. The doors have the improved 
type of interlocking channel frame with 
the reinforcing rods of the concrete tied 
into it, and making it a part of the 
concrete wall. 


New building (at left) of the midtown office, Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 


618 East 45th street, New York City. 


John Meade Howells, New York, is the 


architect for the, building. 
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Quarters of a new office to be established by the Cleveland Trust Company in the 
new Terminal area in the center of Cleveland’s business district. 
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New Paris office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, at 
4 Place de la Concorde. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, San Francisco, September 30-October 
3. Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Tulsa, Okla., June 10-14. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenix, November 8-9. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Sacramento, June 12-15. Secretary, 
Frederick H. Colburn, 627 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 


COLORADO BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, June 21-2. Secretary, L. F. Scarboro, 
Tabor Opera House, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secretary, 
Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk Trust Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montauk Beach, L. L, 
Headquarters Montauk Manor. June 20-22. 
Secretary, W. J. Waller, Federal-American 
National Bank, Washington. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlanta, Ga., October 30-Novem- 
ber 2. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Twin Falls, June 24-25. Secretary, J. S. St. 
Clair, Boise City National Bank, Boise. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Aurora, June 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel 
Leland. Secretary, M. A. Graettinger, 208 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Evansville, September 11-12. Secretary, 
Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow 
Building, Indianapolis. 

IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Des 
Moines, June 17-19. Secretary, Frank 
Warner, 430 Liberty building, Des Moines. 
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KENTUCKY BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Paducah, June 20-21. Headquarters, 
Irvin $. Cobb Hotel. Secretary, Harry G 
Smith, 705 Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville. 


MAINE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Poland Springs, June. Secretary, Edward S. 
Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 

MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secre- 
tary, George W. Hyde, First National Bank, 
Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION, Lenox, September 18-20. 
Headquarters, Hotel Aspinwall. Executive 
Manager, Dana S. Sylvester, 80 Federal street, 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Charlevoix, June 24-27. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
M. Brown, 723 Ford Building, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Minneapolis, June 17-19. Secretary, 
George Susens, 718 National Building, 
Minneapolis. 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Billings, July 19-20. Secretary, John 
Romersa, Box 619, Kalispell. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, New Orleans, October 29-31. Secre- 
tary, Walter B. Kester, 122 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Upper Saranac 
Lake, New York, June 5-7. Headquarters, 
Saranac Inn. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. 


NEW JERSEY STATE SAFE DEPOSIT 
ASSOCIATION, Egg Harbor, June 22. 


NEW YORK BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Toronto, Canada, June 17-19. Secre- 
tary, Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Asheville, June 25-7. Head- 
quarters, Grove Park Inn. Secretary, Paul 
P. Brown, Raleigh. 
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NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Minot, June 11-12. Secretary, 
W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
LaGrande, June 17-18. Secretary, T. P, 
Cramer, Jr., Lumbermen’s Building, Port- 
land. 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS, Detroit, 
June 10-14. Executive secretary, Joseph J. 
Schroeder, Chicago. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, S. S. Volendam to Havana, 
Cuba, October 25-November 3. Secretary, 
Paul W. Albright, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, June 
18-20. Secretary, Henry S. Johnson, Co- 
lumbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Rapid City, June 6-7. Secretary, 
A. Starring, City Hall Building, 


George 
Huron. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Logan, June 21-22. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort, June 20-22. Secretary, W. Scott 
Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Spokane, June 20-22. Secretary, 
J. W. Brislawn, 810 Alaska building, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Bluefield, June 13-14. Secretary, 


Joseph S. Hill, Capital City Bank, Charles 
ton. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Milwaukee, June 10-12. Secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil- 


waukee. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lander, August 30-31. Secretary, Harry B. 
Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cheyenne. 
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101 WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Before becoming a financial advertising specialist, M. E. Chase, author of 101 Win- 
dow Displays (Bankers Publishing Company, $5) spent eight years in banks and 


investment houses. 


The author has recently been doing considerable research work 


on lobby displays and has written an article on this subject which appears in this 
issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


E are living in the age of visual 

\X / education as evidenced by the 

increasing interest and demand 
for educational motion pictures, travel- 
ing displays of various kinds and the in- 
creasingly popular builder of good will, 
window displays. 

“Tests made on school children in 
various cities reveal that 87 per cent. of 
our impressions are secured through the 
eye, and that the eye is twenty-two times 
faster than the ear in securing and re- 
taining impressions. 


“Merchants have for years recognized 
the necessity of appealing to the public 
through the eye by attractively display- 
ing merchandise in their windows. . . . 


Bankers . . . have felt that it was im- 
possible to sell such an intangible com- 
modity (service) to the public through 
the plate glass, and traditional conserva- 
tism stimulated their conviction in that 
belief. 

“Even in view of the uncertainties at- 
tendant upon so drastic a departure from 
usual advertising policies, a few bankers 
not many years ago began to experiment 
with this new advertising medium. They 
were dependent entirely upon their own 
ingenuity in deciding on what and how 
to present to the public through their 
windows. This pioneering work was 
productive of results, sometimes indirect 
but positive nevertheless. 

“To all bankers this book by M. E 
Chase comes as a dispeller of doubt. It 
is chock-full of practical plans and ideas, 
assuring the maintenance of result-pro- 
ducing windows for financial institutions. 
Window advertising by banks and in 
vestment houses is yet in an embryonic 


stage, but this effective, direct, econom- 
ical medium is gaining in popularity and 
gaining in usefulness. 

“We are indebted to M. E. Chase for 
the wealth of information this book con- 
tains.” 

a 

The above comment on M. E. Chase’s 
101 Window Displays is a part of the 
foreword to the book written by Gay- 
lord Morse, second vice-president of the 
State Bank of Chicago and a former 
president of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 

To gather the “wealth of informa- 
tion” which the book contains, the 
author interviewed more than two hun- 
dred financial institutions, large and 
small, located all over the country. 
Window architects and_ electricians, 
window dressers in large department 
stores, color experts, show card writers 
and persons making mechanical displays 
—all were called upon for information. 

This vast amount of valuable data was 
then correlated in an unusual and prac- 
tical manner. First is presented a brief 
treatment of the how and the why of 
financial window advertising. Second, 
is a resume of what is being done in 
window displays. This is divided by 
geographical boundaries and in each sec- 
tion of the United States, the window 
advertising of several banks is described. 
Third, and most important to many 
bank advertising managers, is a list of 
101 window displays, with exact in- 
formation for preparing each. These 
are divided into the departments they 
are meant to advertise. 

(Continued on page 1068) 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


Make Everysopy RICH—INDUSTRY’S 
New GoaL.— By B. A. Javits. New 
York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Co-oRDINATION of industry is essential 
to the attainment of industry's goal, that 
of making everybody financially inde- 
pendent. No plan is suggested by the 
author for the attainment of this co 
ordination, save that each business 
owner may begin by attaining co-ordina- 
tion in his own business, rather than by 
joining special organizations for the 
carrying out of such a plan. The 
greatest force working against such a 
goal is ignorance. 

“Let me emphasize, however,” says 
the author, “that if the movement to 
‘make everybody rich’ is not soon at- 
tempted by organized industrial intelli- 
gence, it will soon be attempted by 
organized political ignorance.” 


The book opens with a sketch of 


American history in its economic aspects 
and then portrays the change that the 
war made in American business life. 
The last six chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of the country’s post-war pros- 
perity, its consequences and its future. 
That the future will bring co-ordination, 


the author feels certain. . . . “But co 
ordination today is as inevitable as was 
yesterday, and it is no idle senti- 
mentalism which leads to the conclusion 
that the mind of America will soon be 
mobilizing for industrial peace and in- 
ternational good-will. . . . America must 
go on to her logical destiny as the 
liberator of human life.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE CREDIT 
PRACTICE 


WorKINGs of the Federal Reserve Board 
are described in non-technical language 
in a booklet prepared by the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston under the 
above name. Factors controlling Federal 
Reserve policies, the importance of the 
board in control of credit, and the effects 
of its operations on national industry 
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and finance, are discussed in easily 
understood language. 

The pamphlet gives details of the 
operations of the board and of the 
regional banks and outlines the signif- 
icance to manufacturers of the Reserve 
Board operations. It also gives a broad 
discussion of the effects of credit in- 
fluences on the economic situation. 

A limited printing of the book is 
available. 


BANK ARCHITECTURE 


IN a small booklet Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge, consulting architect, outlines the 
work of the consulting architect, espe- 
cially in regard to banks, and lists a 
number of bank building problems which 
he has helped to solve during the last 
ten years. 


NEW BOOKS 


BANK SALES MANAGEMENT. By Mahlon 
D. Miller. New York: Ronald Press. 
So ES. 


INVESTMENT PoLiciEs THAT Pay. By 
Ray Vance. NEW YORK: B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company. $4.15. 


THE PROCESS OF INFLATION IN FRANCE, 
1914-1927. By James Harvey Rogers 
and others. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $5.15. 


Wy 


(Continued from page 1067) 

Practicability is the keynote of the 
display suggestions. Although all the 
suggestions will not fit every bank, the 
physical properties necessary for each 
display can be secured in a town of 
5000. Those which are not suitable in 
themselves may also serve as ideas from 
which original displays may be arranged. 

The book may be obtained on five 
days’ approval by any bank or banker 
from the Bankers Publishing Company, 
New York. 
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More than a Century Ago 


this Company received 
the first trust company 
charter, which states 
that it was granted “for 
the purpose of accom- 
modating the citizens of 
the State.”’ 

That phrase has guided 
the course of this Com- 
pany for one hundred and 


seven years. Today it 


is translated into a con- 
stant effort to provide 
banking and fiduciary 
services which will meet 
the demands of modern 
business and solve the 
ever-increasing compli- 
cations that arise in the 
care of estates and in 
individual financial 


problems. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 4lst STREET 


LONDON 


901 MADISON AVENUE 
at 72nd STREET 


PARIS 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
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When you set sail 


for New Yorr 


There are many friendly things outside the 
banking routine that a bank can do to help 
its correspondents when they are in New York. 
The Seaboard’s Personal Service Department 
welcomes any opportunity to perform the 
many personal services for which our location 
and connections especially fit us. Don’t fail 
to drop in and see us when you are in town. 


Vai 
p a7/Mall- 


= 


= 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
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OUND business principles and a policy of 
gradual expansion have marked the steady 
growth of this bank for sixty years. 


Today, one of the largest and strongest banks 
in the world, it serves every phase of business 
and private life at home, and is serving Ameri- 
can business in Canada through its 900 branches 
established in every city, town and village of 
importance from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


When you require a banking con- 
nection in Canada, use the Royal 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


IN NEW YORK AT 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Unites Central Union Trust Company 
and Hanover National Bank 


With total resources of 


over $582,000,000 and capital funds of 
over $100,000,000 Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company merges two 
old, independent and conservative 
New York financial institutions with 
a history dating back to 1851. The 
main office will be in the new and 
recently rebuilt quarters of Central 
Union Trust Company at 70 Broadway 
and 13 other offices will make the 
complete facilities of Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company available at 
13 other Manhattan business centers. 


Central Hanover Bank 


and Trust Company brings together 
two groups of widely experienced and 
carefully trained officers whose tradi- 
tional policy of direct dealing with 
customers assures prompt decisions 
and quick action. 


Its large banking business 
as well as the volume and quality of 
its trust business have been notable 
characteristics of the Central Union 
Trust Company. Hanover National 
Bank has been eminently a bankers’ 
bank. Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company therefore has unusual 
facilities and organization for a com- 
pletely rounded banking and trust 


service. 


This merger will not aflect 
the traditional investment policy of 
both institutions. 


The Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company 


will have no securities for sale 
nor will it have any affiliation 
with security or investment 
corporations. 


Therefore the indepen- 
dence of the merged companies in the 
selection °o investments for trust 
funds and for individuals will be main- 


tained and perpetuated. 


Central Hanover Bank 


and Trust Compan will continue the 
policy of having Shee n representa~ 
tives rather than branches in foreign 
countries, cooperating with local banks, 
rather than com eting with them. This 
has been largely responsible for the 
highly satisfactory service of the for- 
eign departments in expediting and 
financing foreign business, export an 
import. 


The presidents of both 
institutions head the official staff of 
Central Hanover. George W. Davison 
is president and William Woodward 
is chairman of the board. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices In 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over One Hundred Million Dollars 
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NAL PROV; 
Looe BANK CAL 


LIMITED 


Established 1833 
($5=£1) 


Subscribed Capital - - - $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - - = + 47,397,080 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1250 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts 
of Overseas Banks 


AFFILIATED BANKS 
COUTTS & CO., GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 


(“A systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 


touched.”—American Banker. 


yea he it will tell you how 


_ AND 


CouLgeTION the Par Clearance System 
affects your bank 


—whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
It you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 
on their own checks, and collecting yours at par. Do 
you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? You need all these facts 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. You will find them in 


The Clearing and Collection of Checks 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
$7.50 Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. $7.50 
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Modern Methods Demand Special Attention 


for Collections. Use the 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Publisher’s Page 


NE of the common mistakes made in passing judgment 
upon our credit situation is that figures on loans and 
investments have been taken as the index of bank credit 
outstanding rather than the net demand plus net time 

deposits. Banks are not required to keep reserves behind their 
loans and investments, but against their deposits. It is this latter 
figure, therefore, that gauges the extent of bank credit expansion. 
It is a surprising fact that this country has actually been going 
through a period of deflation for the last thirteen months—all the 
more surprising in view of the steady expansion of industry during 
that period. Net demand deposits plus time deposits of Reserve 
member banks within this same period have decreased by over 5 per 
cent., while reserves required by the Reserve System of these banks 
have declined 11 per cent. The deflation of our credit structure dur- 
ing a period of unprecedented industrial activity, and the influence 
of Federal Reserve policy on this deflation, will be discussed by 
Davip Frinay in the Jury issue. Dr. Friday is recognized as one 
of the country’s leading economists and is associated with the invest- 


ment banking house of A. G. Becker & Co. 


Now that the investment trust movement has taken America by 
storm and has reached a total capitalization exceeding $1,750,000,- 
000, perhaps it is not amiss to consider the entire investment trust 
movement as a whole. ‘Nothing succeeds like success,” and too 
many investors may mistake the mushroom growth of investment 
trusts for proof positive that the entire movement is wholesome. 
Too many investors may fail to remember that American invest- 
ment trusts have not yet been proven. While the best test of an 
investment trust is its accomplishment over a period of years, 95 
per cent. of our American trusts have not yet seen their fifth birth- 
day. Certainly they need careful study and investigation. In his 
article, “INVESTMENT 'TRUSTS—WHITHER Bounp?” to appear in 
the JuLy issue, ARTHUR WINSTON, a widely known authority on 
investment trusts, will discuss the lessons of British investment trust 
experience to America. “Both our American investors and those 
who seek to guide them,” says Mr. Winston, “can well profit by 
the half century and more of British investment trust experience.” 


[Continued on page xIv} 
xI 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 


Head Office : London Office : 
7, WATER STREET, 68, LOMBARD ST., 


LIVERPOOL. N LONDON, E.C.3. 


Manchester District Office: 43, SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Subscribed (at $5 to £1). . . $103,011,360 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves... 38,647,065 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1928... . $414,664,405 


The bank has over 560 Offices in Great Britain and Agents in 
the principal towns throughout the world. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms. 


Commerz-und Privat- Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 


and 


Over three hundred branches and agencies throughout 
Germany 


Capital - - R.M. 75,000,000 
Surplus about R.M. 40,000,000 


All Banking Transactions 


Extensive Trade Information Service 


Cable address for main offices and branches 


“HANSEATIC” 


Represented in New York by Konrad von Ilberg, 50 Broadway 
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The officers in charge of the Collection Departments of our 
various Cuban Branches are experienced and competent, and 
have a thorough knowledge of local conditions and the Spanish 
language. Items entrusted to us receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


Branches in Cuba as follows : 


Havana, 4 Branches 
Camaguey 
Cienfuegos 
Manzanillo 
Santiago de Cuba 


Correspondents at all other points in the Island. 


Enquiries should be addressed either to our Havana Branch 
or New York Agency, 49 Wall Street. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital . : ; ‘ ; $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund ; ‘ ; 20,000,000 
Total Assets over . ; . 275,000,000 


New York Agency: 49 Wall Street 
P. W. Murphy, F. W. Murray, Agents 
Branches also at Boston and Chicago 


London, Eng., Branch— 
108 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
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{Continued from page x1} 


“Tr is no criticism of the state banks and trust companies,” says 
Comptroller of the Currency J. W. Pots, in an article, “Tue 
PLIGHT OF THE NATIONAL BANKING SysTEM,” to appear in the 
JULY issue, “to say that the national government cannot rely upon 
them to serve as its instrumentalities in the enforcement of a Federal 
fiscal policy. Banking, like other business enterprises, is entered 
into by stockholders for the purpose of realizing a return upon the 
investment. It is futile to attempt to impute to such stockholders 
altruistic or patriotic motives. As between two systems of banks, 
capital will flow more freely into the one which yields the larger 
returns in dividends. If the advantage in this respect be funda- 
mental and permanent, the system of banks thus favored will be 
the one which will survive. If Congress, therefore, would protect 
itself from the loss of its present banking instrumentality, it must 
make it to the advantage of capital to seek the national rather than 
a trust company charter. Banking capital is without prejudice or 
sentiment. It will flow back into the national banks normally and 
easily with the turn of the tide of advantage. The alternative would 
seem to be the elimination of the national banks in favor of forty- 
eight distinct systems of banks under the supervision of forty-eight 
separate banking departments.” 


In an article, “THE ComMMERCIAL BANKER’s INVESTMENT DILEM- 
MA,” to appear in the JuLy issue, Dr. W. F. GepxHarrt, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in St. Louis, says: ‘The invest- 
ment problem of the commercial banker is not an easy one, partly 
because he has such heavy demand obligations, and partly because 
his business is subjected to so much supervision. These factors 
prevent the bond account from being profitably handled in the same 
manner as the investments of an individual. The banker must not 
only give more careful consideration to the intrinsic soundess of his 
securities, but he must make his purchases and sales in the light of 
present and prospective conditions in the money market. It is not 
always the course of wisdom for a bank to follow the policy of 
purchasing long term securities, put them away and forget them as 
can the individual investor; nor should a bank, during periods of 
high bond prices, write up its bond holdings to the market price. 
Either policy is likely to require a writing down of the value of this 
asset at not very opportune times because the banker must carry his 
investment account at cost or the market, whichever is lower. A 
sound rule for the banker is to take bond profits only on actual sales 
and not to count paper profits before they have been realized.” 
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$200,000,000 
Bank 


During the past 7 years this bank has 
increased its deposits over 600%. 


During the same 7 years it has risen in 
rank from the 15th largest bank in Chicago 


—a $28,000,000 institution — to the 3rd 


largest bank in Chicago — a $200,000,000 
bank. 


During the same 7 years it has increased its 
number of bank correspondents by over 
107%. 

cAsk Us to Explain to You the Reasons for 


This Growth and How You Can Apply Them to 
the Development of Your Own Bank 


A line of inquiry will bring you complete 


particulars. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


°* OF CHICAGO :-- 


Office of New York Representative, No.5 Nassau St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 
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Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappi. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Royal Charter A.D. 158'24. 


BANKERS 


Capital Paid up.............................. £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666 ) 
Statutory Reserve Fund............. f.40,000,000 “ “ (£3,333,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 


Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 

Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 

Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 
CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 


Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., LONDON. 
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Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES 
Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, Vostizza, 
Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, Triccala, 
Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Tripolitza, Plomari, Rethymo, 
Cavalla, Carditza, Prevesa, Vathy and Carlovassi 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 
The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and ALEXANDRIA 





Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 398,483,473 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital Lit. 300,000,000 
Surplus -~  - - - “ 60,000,000 
Deposits (April 30th, 1929) over “ 2,335,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


80 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Representative in New York: 
76 William Street 


Correspondents 
in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 


Every Description of Domestic and International 
Banking Business Transacted 


Special Travelers’ Letters of Credit and 
Money Order Departments 


Inquiries and Correspondence Solicited 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


BANQUE ITALO-FRANCAISE DE CREDIT 
Paris Marseilles Nice Tunis | Grombalia (Tunis) 


BANCO ITALO-EGIZIANO 
Alexandria Cairo Minieh Mit Ghamr 
Beni-Mazar Fayum- Beni-Suef Mansurah Tantah 


BANCA DALMATA DI SCONTO 


Zara Sebenico Spalato 


BANCA COLONIALE DI CREDITO 


Asmara Massaw 





Cable address: “Sumitbank” ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


Capital Subscribed . . « Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


K. YUKAWA, Chairman Board of Directors 
N. YATSUSHIRO, Chief Managing Director 
K. KAGA, Managing Director K. OHDAIRA, Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 

Osaka (25) Tokyo (16) Yckohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 

Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (3) Fukuoka (2) Yanai Onomichi 
Kurume (2) Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya (2) Kumamoto 
Okayama | 
Foreign Offices—Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay. 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 

Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lioyds Bank, Ltd., London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 
The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 


Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit availabie in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C.3 


The Bank has over 1,800 Offices in England 
and Wales, and others in India and Burma. 


(31st December 1928) (35 = £1) 


DEPOSITS, &c. - $1,768,194,710 
ADVANCES, &c. $935,775,425 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts of the World, and is 
associated with the following Banks: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA LIMITED 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD, | THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed .. . « « Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up .... . - + Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds .... . « « Yen 64,000,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 5 Honkawayacho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 
Home Branches: 


Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 
Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London New York Shanghai Sourabaya 


The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND ISSUED £12,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 

RESERVE FUND £4,850,000 | °sether £8,850,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G. S. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


208 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 51; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 51; Western Australia, 22; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 48. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
issued available throughout the World. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


OVER 400 BRANCHES IN 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(NATAL - CAPE PROVINCE - TRANSVAAL - ORANGE FREE STATE) 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA - NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA - EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA - SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA - BRITISH WEST INDIES 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR - MAURITIUS - BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - HAMBURG 


Agency: 44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS HOUSES 
INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL £7,561,238 


Paid up Capital, as at 31st March 1928 . £6,771,198 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,732,525 


£10,503,723 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March 1928 . £49,879,550 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 


WELLINGTON, N. Z. 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


Branches and Agencies in Over 220 Points in New Zealand 
And at Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; Suva and Ievuka, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange, drawn or payable in New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji or Samoa. ISSUES DRAFTS and makes Telegraphic Transfers. Undertakes all 
description of Banking Business connected with Australasia. 
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Commonwealth Hak of Flustralia 


Owned and guaranteed by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 


HEAD OFFICE: 
MARTIN PLACE, SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 


E. C. RIDDLE H. T. ARMITAGE 


Governor Deputy-Governor 


Branches in all the Capital Cities 
and principal towns of Australia. 
Banking and Exchange business 
of every description transacted. 


BANKERS TO 
The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
The Government of the State of Queensland 
The Government of the State of South Australia 
The Government of the State of Western Australia 


The Government of the State of Tasmania 


London Office 
36-41 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 2 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE With its 488 well distributed offices 
MELBOURNE e . . 
provides a complete banking service 
throughout Australia, and is well 
equipped for the transaction of all 


Deputy Chief Manager: : ‘ 
Panes Weneenes classes of foreign business. 


Chief Manager: 
E. H. WREFORD 


Chief Inspector: 
J. A. G. HADLEY 


pian Manes Authorised Capital (@ $5to £1) $50,000,000 

E. J. OSBORNE Capital Paid Up - - $25,000,000 

rare Reserve Fund - - - $15,000,000 
LONDON OFFICE: 


7 LOTHBURY,E.C.2 otal Assets March1928 ~- $228,110,280 


| English, Scottish & Australian Bank, 


Limited. 


Authorized Capital . . » « « « $25,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . - $15,000,000 
Further Liability of ‘Shareholders . « $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund . . - « « « $15,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
and 434 Branches and Agencies in Australia. 
Chief Office in Australia—Collins Street, Melbourne. 





BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States: 
‘ Guaranty Trust Company 4 New York. 
The Canadian Bank o f Commerce. 


Crocker- First National Bank of San Francisco. 
Th ian Bank of Commerce. 


E. M. JANION, Manager. 
HUNQOGEQEGEOOGNONODAUOUOUNGOUQUEUNQNNOQNDOGNGNQNOONEOUNUNUOUOUODNUON0EONODEN0QEQ0G000000000Q00000000000000000000000000U000000000000000000000000000000000000001 


Us 
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==> It BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital - - - - £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


under the Charter “ - 


£4,500.000 
£13,450,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 


EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 


West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne: 
394-396 Collins St. 
384 Elizabeth St. 
588 Bourke St., W. 
71 Collins St., East 
Brunswick 
Burnley 
Coburg 
Collingwood 
Elsternwick 
Footscray 
Malvern 
Middle Brighton 
Northcote 
Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
Ripponlea 
St. Kilda 
Williamstown 
Yarraville 
Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 
Bright 
Castlemaine 
Charlton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Dandenong 
Drouin 
Echuca 
Euroa 
Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 


Wellington Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 
Blenheim Gore 
Hamilton 
Hastings 
Hawera 
Invercargill 


Ashburton 
Auckland 


Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 


Branches in Australia 


Victoria, Contd. 
Hamilton 
Horsham 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 
Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mildura 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwell 
Nathalia 
Nhill 
Numurkah 
Port Fairy 
(Belfast) 
Rutherglen 
St. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Strathmerton 
Tallangatta 
Terang 
Traralgon 
Tungamah 
Walwa 
Warracknabeal 
Warragul 
Warrnambool 
Wedderburn 
Welshpool 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


FEDERAL CAPI- 
TAL TERRITORY 


Canberra 


NEW SO. WALES N.S. Wales, Contd. SO. AUSTRALIA 
Sydney: Lismore Adelaide 

Martin Place Maitland (West) Gladstone 

122CastlereaghSt. Maitland (East) Kooringa 

85 Pitt St. Moree Mount Barker 


Murwillumbah M Bridge 
555 George St.,So. Muswellbrook tie Mn 


Wentworth Ave. Narrabri Port Lincoln 
236 William St. Narromine ost arte 
Bondi Junction Newcastle Wirrabara 
Hurstville Newcastle West 
Kogarah Nowra 
Leichhardt oa 
Marrickville arkes 
Newtown Peak Hill 
North Sydney South Grafton 
(84 Mount St.) Stroud 
Petersham Tamworth 
Albury Tullamore 
Ballina Wagga-Wagga 
Bathurst Wee Waa 
Bega Young 
Kalgoorlie 


Bellingen 

Berrigan QUEENSLAND Kulin 
Blayney Brisbane Moora 
Broken Hill Fortitude Valley Northam 
Cessnock Cairns Wagin 
Cootamundra Charters Towers Wickepin 
Corowa Cooyar 
Crookwell Crow’s Nest 
Deniliquin Herberton 
Dorrigo Hughenden 
Dubbo Ipswich 
Forbes Kingaroy 
Glen Innes Longreach 
Goulburn Maryborough 
Grafton Oakey 
Grenfell Richmond 
Hamilton Rockhampton 
Howlong Roma 
Jerilderie Toogoolawah 
Toowoomba 


Kempsey 
Kyogle Townsville 


W. AUSTRALIA 
Perth 

Albany 

Beverley 

Bunbury 

Carnamah 

Dowerlu 

Fremantle 

Gnowangerup 


TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Burnie 
Deloraine 
Devonport 
Fingal 
Latrobe 
Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Branches in New Zealand 


Levin 


Kaitaia 


Manaia 
Mangonui Otaki 
Marton 
Masterton 
Matamata 
Morrinsville 
Napier 


New Plymouth 
Newton 
(Auckland) 


Stratford 
Taihape 
Taumarunul 
Tauranga 
Te Aroha 
Te Kuiti 
Temuka 

Te Puke 
Timaru 


Upper Hutt 
Waipawa 
Waipukurau 
Wairoa 
Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 


Paeroa 
Palmerston Nth. 
Patea 

Raetihi 

Rotorua 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 


Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 


Bank of New York & Trust Co., 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York 
New York 


UNITED STATES, Contd.: 


National City Bank of New York 

Continental Illinois Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago 

National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 

Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 
San Francisco 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 





STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 

in Cape Province; to the Jmperial Government in 

South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 
Authorised Capital £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital £8,916,660 
Paid-Up Capital £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund £2,893,335 
Uncalled Capital £6,687,495 
£11,809,995 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E:C. 4. 
London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 





Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH, SOUTH WEST and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH Agent 


Also representing } Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 


in New York Bank of New South Wales 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES | 


win wuidtmatea THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 
AUSTRALIA 


Paid-up Capital $37,500,000 
Reserve Fund 29,500,000 
Reserve Liability 

of Proprietors 37,500,000 


$104,500,000 
Aggregate Assets, 30th Sept., 1928, $444,912,925 
General Manager, ALFRED CHARLES DAVIDSON 
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Annual Value of Australia’s Products 


Agriculture $491,475,000 

Pastoral 596.860,000 

Dairying 234,899,800 ° 
120,037,000 

Manufacturing 2,043,465.000 ® Auckland |? 


$3,486, 736,800 * 


Head Office—George St., Sydney | London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
548 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


(n all Australian States, Federal Territory, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Gainea and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreigo Piaces DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


Agents in New York “4 National City Bank of New York 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


| Agents in San Francisco, Bank of Montreal, Bank of California National Asso- 
ciation, Crocker First National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank | 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York of New York 


Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $185,000,000 


HE MERGER of these institutions on May 6, 1929, is a logical 
fusing of resources, facilities, and organization. The increased 
capital funds enable us to meet the constantly expanding require- 
ments of modern business. 
Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an exceptional 
degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial, and financial interests. 
The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide facilities 
of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase of banking, 
trust, and investment service, than were available through the merg- 
ing banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and44thSt. MadisonAve.and60thSt. 269 Madison Avenue 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





BANKING AND FINANCE ABROAD 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


1531 Walnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 


Corporate and Industrial Financing 
Travelers Letters of Credit 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 


Domestic and Foreign Investment Securities 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 





Many of your customers 


will be going abroad this 


SUM MELT 


S your New York bank, The 
Equitable Trust Company 

offers you the facilities of an in- 
ternational organization for 
handling your customers’ busi- 
ness and personal financial needs 


all over the world. 


When requiring any foreign 
banking service, call or write our 
local representative, who is in 
constant contact with The 
Equitable’s main office in the 
center of financial New York 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


District REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia: Packard Bldg. 
Atlanta: Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore: Garrett Bldg. 
Chicago: 105 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
Foreicn Orrices: 
London + Paris + Mexico City 
EqurrasB_Le Eastern BankiInG 
Corporation (Subsidiary) 
Shanghai - Hongkong - Tientsin 


Total resources more than 
$5 50,000,000 


Courtesy of the Cunard Line 


© E. T. C.of N.Y., 1929 
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Fulton National Bank Installs the 
Latest York Equipment 


N THEIR new banking home, the Fulton National Bank of Lancaster, 
I Pennsylvania, has one of the most advanced vault equipments to 
be found outside of the big cities. The installation includes: 

For their safe deposit vault, a rectangular heavy steel door, twenty- 
eight inches in thickness, and a heavy steel lining. Also an eight-inch 
door for their storage vault. Both vaults are protected by exclusive York 
safeguards. 

Seven hundred and eighty safe deposit boxes equipped with the York 
Combination Changeable Key Lock—the first real advance in lock design 
since the invention of the combination lock. It is, in effect, a combination lock 
operated by a key. 

A York Day Raid Device which protects bank employees and customers 
from being locked in the vault by hold-up men. 

A York Night Depository—one of the greatest conveniences ever 
installed by a bank for its depositors. 

These exclusive York features merit the careful investigation of any 
banker, architect, or engineer considering new vault construction. 

A letter or telephone call to our nearest branch office will place the 
facilities of the world’s largest vault makers at your command. 





YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The York Vault Door which pro- 
tects the funds of the Fulton 
National Bank, Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
Originally Chartered 1812 


The merger of The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities and the Bank of North Amer- 
ica and Trust Company, effective June 1st, combines 
two institutions which have had a long record of 
conservative and constructive management. 


Statement as of the Close of Business, May 31, 1929 
RESOURCES 

Cash and amount on deposit with Federal Reserve Bank $14,251,000.41 
Clearing House Exchange 7,949,341.86 
Due from banks and items in process of collection 17,964,624.74 
Loans upon collateral 84,367,864.77 
Investment securities 17,895,957.54 
Commercial paper 19,782,727.16 
Reserve fund for the protection of 

“Cash balances in Trust Accounts” 6,731,179.18 
Furniture, Fixtures and Vaults 948,687.84 
Miscellaneous Assets 1,434,604.93 
Interest accrued 1,085,046.09 
Real Estate, 307 Chestnut Street 300,000.00 
Customers’ liability account letters of credit issued and acceptances 

executed 753,363.02 


$173,464,397.54 


$6,500,000.00 

27,500,000.00 

Undivided profits 2,000,000.00 
Reserved for dividends 487,500.00 
Reserved for building 601,366.13 
Reserved for taxes and expenses 318,793.16 
Deposits 128,148,359.18 
Treasurer’s checks and Clearing House Due Bills outstanding ... 6,525,926.04 
Interest payable depositors ... 455,195.02 
Miscellaneous liabilities 173,894.99 
753,363.02 


$173,464,397.54 


$599,306,584.23 
1,784,677,264.00 


Cc. S. W. PACKARD, President 
Cc. S. NEWHALL, Executive Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
Cc. 8S. W. Packard George H. Frazier Arthur C. Needles Edward B. Robinette 
Harry A. Berwind Clarence H. Geist John S. Newbold P. B. Sawyer 
Leonard T. Beale Robert Glendinning C. 8S. Newhall J. Willison Smith 
Samuel T. Bodine L. H. Kinnard John H. Packard, 3rd) Samuel D. Warriner 
Robert K. Cassatt Henry H. Lee Louis R. Page James M. Willcox 
Agnew T. Dice Horatio G. Lloyd Walter A. Rigg John E. Zimmermann 
William W. Fitler John H. Mason Isaac W. Roberts 


Main Office, Packard Building 
S. E. Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





N effective banking room with screenless counters. 
Note the manner in which the tellers’ quarters are 
connected with a mezzanine, giving extra working space. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street , - ° . New York 
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Front entrance: to night depository in 

open position ready to receive the cus- 

tomer’s deposit bag. In this position 

the solid bronze cylinder has been ro- 

tated so that the hole through cylinder 

is in a horizontal position with the 
rear end closed. 


Sectional view 

(above) of bronze 

entrance showing 

customer's deposit 

bag. Cylinder is 

ready to be rotated 

by means of closing a 

the outer door. pee? : me The night safe 

When rotated the ae : —. showing circular 

cylinder is automat- Se , ~~ ‘: door burglarproof 

ically locked in the sa5e RK Nee safe surrounded 

closed position. Key ve F | with reinforced 

can only be re- 2 — | concrete. Safe may 

moved when cylin- = % be located in base- 

der is locked in eS 2 =! ment or on . first 
closed position. 4 ; floor and made any 

size. 


Designed, Manufactured and Installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 
New York Chicago San Francisco Birmingham Rochester 
Boston St. Louis Kansas City, Mo. 


The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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Checking Up the 
INVESTMENT \|List 


A New England merchant planned to retire. He 
asked his local banker’s advice about investing in 
certain industrial securities (including those 
of several Michigan corporations) which a friend 
had recommended. 


The banker knew that this list of investments con- 
stituted most of his client’s estate. Unwilling to 
act in the matter single handed, he decided to con- 
sult a specialist—or a group of specialists. 





Which of his correspondent banks had a thorough 
knowledge of industrial securities and the cor- 
porations behind them? He decided to write the 
First National Bank in Detroit regarding the 
Michigan corporations. 
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A few days later he received our recommendation. 

Some securities were dropped from the list; others 

added. It was a comprehensive investment pro- 

gram exactly adapted to the client’s needs—the 
result of a painstaking analysis. 


Assistance in the selection of investment securities 
is only one of the many services offered correspon- 
dent banks by the First National Bank in Detroit. 


IFIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 
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BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


CHARTERED SS 1799 


40 WALL STREET, New York City 


Union Square Orrice Manison Avenue Orrice 


Broadway at 16th St. Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 


62 offices conveniently located throughout the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Queens and Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $64,000,000 
Total Resources over $650,000,000 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


PACKARD BUILDING 
S. E. Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Resources Over - - . . $173 000,000.00 
Individual Trust Funds - - - : $599 000,000.00 
Corporate Trusts - : : : - . $1,784,000,000.00 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals Invited 
Acts as Trustee for Corporate Mortgages 


Incorporated Member Federal! 
March 10th 1812 PHILADELPHIA, PA. Reserve System 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE — 


- - « TORONTO, CANADA 


Capital Paid Up $24,823,400 Reserve Fund $24,823,400 
Sir John Aird, President S. H. Logan, General Manager 


OVER 800 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at London, England; Rio de Janeiro; Havana; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Bridgetown, Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Mexico 
City; San Francisco; Seattle; and Portland, Oregon. 

Close working arrangements with the Leading Banks in Australia 
and New Zealand. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Agents—C. J. Stephenson, R. B. Buckerfield and P. H. Nowers 








